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* Miineapolis Public Schools- 

The Title I, E^EA 'Program in Minneapolis 1973 ^ ' 
• v 'An Evaluation 

- Summary , . *' ^ " - 

v c In 1973-7?* the Minneapolis Public Schools .were, in th^ midst of 
extensile desegregation and Administrative decentralization^programs . « 
In this context, about 10,600 children were identified as eligible to * 
receive Title I, 5 SEA services/ \» 

Focusing 'on the basic skills of reading and mathematics, identified" 
as .major .problems by a fall 1972k needs assessment^ more than 600 Title I 
supported staff worked to improve the achievement of these children in' ^3 
public and parochial schools. \^ ; . \ 

With the guidance of ,a 67 member Parent Advisory Committee more m 
than k.l million dollars were budgeted for the 1973-7*+ program* About 87. 
cents of each' dollar Wfere budgeted for direct progrs&m co^ts; 'ten cents 
went for indirect program cost-s, and 'three cents were budgeted for , 
evaluation. About two-thirds of all program funds 'were budgeted 
Exclusively for elementary sfclipol programs; Hinetir-percent of these 
elemen£$ry program funds, w&s allpcated for basic skills programs. 

What impact did this extensive effort have on' the achievement of 
Title I pupils? Attempts to measure impact were made By the Research " , 
and Evaluation Department. of the Minneapolis Public Schobls at the ; 
request of the Department of Planning, Development and Federal Programs., 
the administrative agency for the schools J Title I program. . 

- A number of individual* projects, yere pvaldated. Substantial, gaiins 
for children in grades 7-9 were noted, b)it* these gains could not be* 
attributed solely to the Title I effort .Luteins were also noted for 
several projects t involving elementary sdnc^ol Children. 

i*Three of the five program object ives^ for 1973 -7 V were reached . 
Title* I children in 1973-75 did at least ks* well as Title I children , 
in 1972-73* Title I children maintained fiheir | distance Relative Ho non- 
Tit le v I children* Students "in^ secondary |chodi programs made substantial 
gains * ' 

Students in f ourteen scho 03ST that have-ons istently been designated 
as Title I. since l<#5w£$€~&f^axed with Students in non*Title I jschools 
and .schools which-ha^not consistently been designated as^ Title I. 
While students in the* Title I schools continued \o bold their own relative 
to students in the other schools, the Title d population has changed 
substantially. In "1967 about three of ten student^ in the iitle I 
schools came from AFDC ^families . In' 1973, tfce figure was five of ten. t 
The prpportion of minority students -rose from less than 30% -to 50%. 

long term test s^ore trends showed «rowth ifi grades *l-3 fbr Title'I * 
and non-Title 1 schools. Achievement trend iines for grade 5 and, 
6 appear flat. (Data were not available for -grade k). * " 

For now, our best evidence suggests that Title I children in 
Minneapolis are not falling further behind their non«Title I classmates, 
althoi^gh changes in student populations suggest that one could, expect 
the gapxjfeb 0 widen o _ ' , ■* ' a, 
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THE TITLE h ESEA PROGRAM IN 
* MINNEAPOLIS: 1973-74 

AN EVALUATION 

\ THE CITY OF MINNEAPOLIS 

* . ■ & 
The program described in this report was conducted in the->Minneapolis 
Public Schools.-^ Minneapolis is a city of ^2^,000 people lo6atedl on the 

JYfcLssissippi River in the southeastern part of Minnesota. With itisgsbme- . 
what smaller twin city, St. Paul, it is the center of a seven-county 
metropolitan area of over 2,026,000, the largest population* center between 
Chicago and the Pacific Coast. As such it serves as the hub for the entire 
Upper Midwest region of the country. , 

< T*ie city^ and its surrounding area-, long has 'been noted for the high 
quality of^ its l^bor force. The Uneraploymelit rate in 'Minneapolis is lower 
than in most major cities, possibly due to *the variety and, density of 
industry ,in the city as well as? to the Capability of, ±ts work force, pie 
Twin City metropolitan area unemployment ratel in June of 191k was U.0%, 

: compared Vith a 5. 2^ national rafte for the same* month. #s the economic 
center of a prosperous region, rich in such natural resources as forests, « 
minerals, water power and productive agricultural land, Minneapolis attracts 

^commerce and workers from throughout the Upper Midwest region. Many ^ 
residents are drawn from the neighboring states of Iowa,, Wisconsin, Nebraska 
and the Dakotas as well as from, the farming areas and the Iron Range region 
of outs tate Minnesota. ^ 

More Minneapolitans (32%) yofrk. in clerical and , sales jobs than in 
any other occupation, reflecting the city's position as # major wholesale- 
retail center and a center for banking, finance and insurance.' Almost as 

'.many (26%) are employed as ^craftsmen, foremen and operatives, x and 23% of 
the work fdrce are professionals, technicians, managers, and officials. 
One out of five workers is employed in laborir^g and service occupations. - 

Minneapolis city government is the council-dominated type. Its m 
mayor; elected for a two year term^ iias limited powers. Its elected city 
council operates by committee and~ engaged iri administrative as well as 

legis,lative action. v 

Minneapolis is riot /^crowded city. While increasing industrial 
development has occupied more and moa^e land, the city's population has 



1 .' 

- <• . • < . • ■•;•»*»• 

declined steadily from a peak pf 522,000 in 1950. The city Ijtynits have 
* not been changed since 19B?» Most homes are sturdy, single family ^ 
\ dwellings -i5uilt to* witrtfctand severe winterer. Row homes are practically- 
.nonexistent even in low income areas. In 1970, U8$*of the housing units 
in Minneapolis 11 were- owner-occupied. *" ' , - l 

Most Minneapolitans are native-born Americans, but about -35* 000 
axe foreign-born. Swedes, Norwegians, Germans, and Canadians comprise ' 
most of the foreign-bo*^ population. 

Relatively few nbn-wfefcte citizens live in Minneapolis although their ^ 
pumbers are ihcreasing. In 196©, only three percent of the population was- 
non-whAe.^ The 1970 census figure^ indicate that. the non-white population 
had more tharr doubled (6.k%) in the Intervening 10 years. Atiout 70$ of" 
the non-whites are black. Most of the- remaining non^white population is 
American Indian, mainly Chippewa and Sioux i Only a small number of resi-. 
„ dents from Spanish-surnaqj/ed or Asian origins, live in .the city. In 1970 
V non-white residents made up 6$, of £he city's population but accounted- 

for 15$ fcf the childreii* in the city's elementary schools. 

■ * , ■ * .< 

Minneapolis has not reached the* stage of many other large cities ^Ln 
./r terms of, the level of social problems. It has 'be<en relatively Untouched... 1 i 
by racial disorders ^or by civil unrest. Crime rates are belpw national \ 4 ^ 
averages, - A • '■ 

One's first impression is that ^Minneapolis do,esh't really have serious * 
problems of blight and decay. But the signs of trouble are. evident to one; 
who looks beyond the parks\nd lakes and tree-lined streets. As with many 
other larger cities, the problems are focused in the core, city and ape 
related to increasing concentrations the^ of . the poor, many of them! non- 
whites, and of the elderly. For example, nine 'out of 10 black Aineripa^s^ 
,in Minneapolis live in just one-tenth of the city's area. Wile Minneapolis 
contains 11$ of the state's population, it supports almost 31% of jflie * 
state's AFDC families. /' \ ' - 

There has been a, steady migration to the^city'by American Indians 
from the, reservations and by poor whites from' the small towns and, rural 
areas of Minneaota. .They come to the "promised land"! 1 of Minneapolis look- 
ing for a job a/id a better way 'of life. Some make it; many do not. Thk 
Aip^ican Indian'' population is generally confined to the same smpll geographic 
areas in which black .Americans live. These same areas of the city have 
the lowest median incomes in the city and tl\e highest concentrations . of , 

< i _ ' % S 

2 ' >, 
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dilapidated housing, welfare cases, and juvenile delinquency . 

The elderly also jire pohcentrated in the central city. In 1970 J-/ *' 
\%5% of the city's population was over age 65.' The elderly, like Km- "\ \ 

18 to* Zk year old .youftg adult? , % live near the central city because. pf the 
^ availability, of less expensive housing in imiti£.le-unit dwellings j . Younger , 
families have continued to migrate toward the oute^ edges of the city^and / 
to the s.urrounding suburban areas • ; : , . 

*i ■ 

. THE MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOLS \ 

f In Minneapoli^, 65,1+56 children go to 1 school. $>st of them, 57 9 715> 

• 'attend one- of the city's, 100 public schools; 7,7^' attend non-public . 

• ' { ^ - 

schools. . • . * m ' ( 

The Minneapolis Public Sghbdls, headed by -ir. John B. Davis, Jr* 9 * 
who ^became superintendent in 1967, eonsist of 66 .elementary sdhopls/ 
(kindergarten-6th grade), 1 15 junior high schools (grades 7-9)/ nine high : , 

schools (grades 10-12 ) » two junior-psenior high Schools, and eight special 

j <- ■ 

schools. Nearly 3 ",500 certificated personnel are employed & . , 

CQntrol of the public school -system ultimately rests with/a^ seven- 
member^^rd which levies its own taxes and sells its own bonds . - These 
officials $re elected by popular vote for staggered si^ryear tfcrmso The • 
superintendent is selected by the. board and serves as its executive officer 
^ and professional 'adviser. ^ ' * / v v 

Almost UO cents of each lotal property tax ^ dollar goes .to support a 
school system whose annual operating general fund budget in 197^-75 is 
$78,008,036 up. from $75^93^30 in 1973-7^. Minneapolis received federal 
funds totaling 11. k million dollars in 1973-7 1 * from many different federal 
aid programs I The Elementary and 'Secondary Education A<yt provided about 
5.1 'million' dollars, of which. moye than k.l million dollars were "f^om 
m ' ■ Title I funds. The adjusted maintenance cost per pupil unit in the system 
was $1,038 in 1972-73 while the rang*? "of per pupil, unit- costs in the state 
for districts maintaining elementary' and secondary schools was $5^8 %p 

* / $1,316. ^ \. ' . ' \ % ! \ ? ' ' 

b a ' "^Ope of ihe superintendent'^ goals -has beeh'to achieve gr^atew com-^ < 

* • raunicatio*! among the system's schools through decentralization. Initially, 

s x ' j* ' < ** . 1 ' . : : : 

- > ' t -3 - 1 - 
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two "pyramids". % or groups pf geo^raphicaioy related schools yeze. for/ne4. 
- -Firsts to -be formed, irf 196*/*,' was the North Pyramid, consisting of North • 
High School and the elementary and juriioi: high schools which fed into » 
it. 196p the South-Central Pyramid was formed afpund South arkl Central 
High School^ . Ekch pyramid. had an area assistant ' superintendent: a& well , 
as advisory^ groups'of principals* tefechers, and parents . The goals of the 
pyramid s true tvere were to effect greater communication among Btshools and 
between schools and the community, to develop collaborative and cooperative 
programs, and &) ^share facilities' and expertise of teachers. . J „ 

♦ In the summer of* 1973/ decentralization was carried one step< further 
tfhfen the entire school djustfict^ witji^the exception of five schools 
involved in an experimental program *calle4 'Southeast Alternatives, was « . 
divided into three areas 0 • Each of these o areas--Eas % t, West, and North— is^ 
•headed by an Area Superintendent- who v has autonomous dec is /on-making power 
within the guidelines of schqpl eUstriGt policies and philosophies. ' ¥ 

j.- • ^Based on sight counts on October 16^ 1973 (c6mpiled by the Information 
Services v Center pf the Minneapolis Public Schools) the p^rtfentage x>f blaclc . 
American^wtpils for -the school district' was 11.7%.. Nine years before, the 
percentage? was 5.1$. American Irtdi&n children comprised of^thfe 
school population in 1973* more than double the proportion of ,nir*e years^ 
ago.* A3^bhbu^h some non-white pupils %ere enrolled in every elementary c *. 
school-, hon-white .pupils were concentrated in two relatively small arteas 
of 'the city. Of *the^ 66 elementary sctools-, 12 had mbrethan 30% rpft;- * '* . ■■ 
vMte enrollment and seven of these haa over 50%. There were no 0 all*black' 
nor allrwhite schools. Eighteen elementary' schools had non-white- enroll- 
ments of less than 5%. " 

/ " " x . . . ■ . 

The Minneapolis School Board-approved jleSegregation plan involving 6 

two-way busings tOQk \ef feet in secondary schools in September 1973 A 1 )^ 
elementary schools, in September 197U. This plan was designed 'to achieve 
racially "balanced 11 schools/. \ ' 

The .proportion of school age children in AFDC homes has more than 
dtfubled from*about 12% in 1962 to £8% in 1972. *' , g ■ 

While the median pupil turnover rate for all 1<he city schools 'in ^ 
197i+ was- about 26%, this figure varied v/d^.ely with locatioja. (Turnover 
rate is .t?ie percentage of students -that comes new to the school or leaves 
the school at some time during th&x^phool year, using the September enroll- 
ment as a base figured ) 
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The Target; Area* is^p&rt of the pity qf ' Minneapolis in which schools 
are eligible ffer programs funded under tfitle I of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act '(ESEA). Jn 1973^, a.schoolwas eligible tp 
receive Title I aid if the percentage of: Jffetailies within the school 
attendance area receiving AFDQ payments ip excess of $2,000 a year, br . 
halving an annual income under $2,000^;. exc^6ded the citywide percentage 
for faMlies in those categories* (ito^e detail % qx£ eligibility is given 
on p&ges^ 17. and 18), * ► ^ 

According to 1970 census datay mo^aithan 170,000 persons Jredsided in 
the Target Area/ Of that group, 11# w&pe black and^t^ were Indian, 
more than double the citywide percentage 1 of minority group members. 
M6re than half of- the Target Area residents over 25 years of age Ijad 
not completed high schQol, compared %&<$5$ of the non-Tfetrget Area ^ s ~m 
residents who 'did not- have high pchooll diplomas. One out of five target 
Area ^esifients over, the age of 25 hkt fgone to college, and nine percent 

•* ■■ * ho : r ^ . ■ * 

had completed four or more years. Ot0r out of four non-Target Area t • 

residents had gone, to $>H6ge, and 15^ had completed four or more years 

of college.- , j " ■ p *' |- \ 

The income f^>r an ^average ^r|et Area family was* $9,113 _ in 1970, . 

a^out. $2,000 less than fche cityw^ Average 0 The homes in-which'they 

lived baa an average value of $10^8$, about k0f> less than the average 

value of a single family Yesidencg^f Minneapolis, Twenty percent of 

Target Area cMldren between th^ of 6 ^nd 17 were ^Suemberfc of a 

faiaily that had an incon^e be low: ^fcoverty Level, while onl^r six percent 

of the non-Target Areaf children jiirilM^mbers of such families < 



In 1973-7U, in'the 2? el^|p|^ schools, spven junior highs, and 



ten non-public schoois Igist received Title J aid there were 1%T3^ students. 
One-third of the^students wefelfepm minority ethnic groups. About 
10,500 students were eligible t|i^?eive Tit^.e I program benefits. Title I 



Target Area schools generally 'i^liehce a touch higher turnover tate^ in 
fact only four of the Target Area 1 schools had turnover rates less than , 
the city median. Compared, with the city, the median for the Target Area- 



. -table 1 on page 7 lists the Target elementary, secofldaly and non- . 
public schools foi? ep.ch year siricp 1965-66,. when Title I *.funds .became ^ 

* aviailablje, She table shows* that Ik of the 25 public' e^mentary Target 
schools in 1973*7\ have been designated as Target schoolsSe^rery ye^r 
since 1965r66u Four junior higli ^schools apd ?our non^pubmc" schools^ 
have ;been designated^ Target schools consistently sii^ce 19^5 o The 
threefl senior highs which ^received Title I services firom)196$ to 1972* 
are no longer 'served due to^ limited funds and state guidelines which ^ 
require that e^ejaentary children be "served before older students;. '. • 
, - In Minneapolis, in 1973J-7 1 *-, thfere were a total ofi 66 elementary y 

schools I 15" junior high schools, 11 -$^*iior higfi schools, 27 pajpchial 
. school$ and\8 special schools-. Thus, about one-third of all Minneapolis 

* schools' v^re 'designated as Title I schools for the^year. _> ; . . 

. f ' This* section has described the "City* W Minneapolis., its schools, 

* .-*«'» ' , ■ '*■. 

and its Title I Target S£hoc^L$,.. In time next section, a] 'brief . historical 

■ Tf r ■. ,. i% :• , : ^ ■ 4 

review of Title I programs , in Minneapolis, and how they- developed, "is .' 
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. '-* HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF THE TITLE I PROGRAM J N MINNEAPOLIS • 

* ' '. v ■ ' . * 

I . : ' * . How did the Minneapolis Title I program develop? What , services are 

provided to children? Has the, program changed since its beginning in 
w , ^ ^1965? This section describes the^backgrpund of /the Title 'I program in 

Minneapolis and tefls how it ha| chained over the, years □ ; ^ t ^ * 

, In 1965, in cotaanities across the qktipn, Title* I-^eant: , ? 

. " . * • . Remedial readiftg centers . * ■ ' . ; 

■ ' ' . Family counseling * . . - . \, ",*• * / 

. Apt Action CerAefs for first'.graders . ; , V r _ - ~ * * 

. Clothing for lo^incomg children to wear ,£n physical education vl*ssgs • 

* " * ■ . ' Freje^reakfasts for podr children - - ' , , * 

. '> Work-study prbgr^mfe for teenagers ' . « . . 

- it mean.t*. services for. children who were "economically, educationally, 
and culturally disadvantaged," in practical terms, for all children' living 
in/^ffcle I eligible areas., '• , . . 

1 * ■ * N - 

Tin 1973-7U, Title I meant: . „ •• ^ ^ • . 

. Intensive instruction in reading and, arithmetic for' children who 
. v lived in low income areas who were at least one. year below grade^ . 
level in these subjects 
. Emphasis on reaching children of elementary age 

. ' Detailed evaluatibn of children's progress in reading and' arithmetic 

,N ' • - ^ • ' ■ \ 

Why the change? ^ . ' 

: When tne Elementary "and Secondary Education "Act (ESEA) was passed in 

19'65,- it was called, a "new front" 'in the "War on/Poverty." Educators aftd s> 

legislators assumed that ESEA would offer services to poor children and that 

the poverty program would provide for low-income 'adults --health care, social 

services, cultural opportunities— as well as better education: The assumption ^ 

' was that if poor children got more of the kinds qf experiences and services > 

' that middle classy, children typically got, they would do better in school. . . 

• 1 brochure about Title I published in 1966 by the ViS. Office of Education, 

' ' abated: . 

• ; • « 

' • ' • Educators who serve children in low income areas of the country now . 

realize that a major' reason their youngsters do not succeed in school. 

is, a lack -of proper .food and clothing. They have learned of the 

necessity for special enrichment, . cultural .and recreational activities 
' ' -to help fill the vacuum in their students* -Lives. Their new programs 

'also %re being geared to overcome the social and emotional inadequacies 
that are partially responsible for the' failure of these youngsters . " 

ERIC 9 17 ... 




But the expectations^of those early years were not realized" The * 
wide i^ange' o:^ services and programs may have benefited many * children, 
but evideij^e-of, measurable Sai^s in school achievement .was lacking. * 
Apparently, Title P was ■ trying ^to do too many" things* for top many children 
with too little money • In Minneapolis, fdr eximpl^, the number of low * * 
income children in tfre city rose from 9,000 in 1966 to lV,0O0 ,in 1970, 
but the 'amount of Ti^le I money stayed about the same. i\ 

By 1969> Congress and educators wer,e concerned about Title Is 



o There was no proof, from the Collection of test data, that Title I 
program^ worked ** 1 „ ■ • - ■ 

In somg cases-, the schools wereQjproviding services— ^rith Title I 
^ funds --tlmt" were the responsibility of cjjther agencies, - <J 

The r$su|lt was a r^ew emphasis f c^r Title I programs ^tha£ would\^ke . 1 
a measurable difference! in childrjen's learning of basic* skills; in sftort, 
^ an emphasis on. reading -and arithmetic. 1% meant" concentrating the money^, 
on children in lower,, grades 5 who were' just learning thesp "skillq • - It meant 
^ \ concentrating on childrer^who were already behind or who wete mpst likely 
fto fall behind, * It meant limiting the programs to those programs Having 
a direct effect on teaching reading and 'arithmetic-- through extra teadhers, 
better teaching materials, more training for teachers* Fortunately, the 
federal funding requirements coincided with what Minneapolis t teachers wanted 
|rom Title I— more help in teaching ^reading to young children . The Titler I 
Reading Program began in the Minneapolis Publiq^chools In 1968, in part, 
because' teachers requested it. + , * 

4 i Among other changes in, programming over the years: 



o Title I programs not related to teaching reading or cfrithmetic 
wer£ gradually phased out or" shifted to local funding. 

• Programs in' line with new national and local priorities were , 
I developed* The nttbst recent laddition was a math program for 

elementary children started |n 1972* ' ' 

o Title I programs for high school students were phased out. 

' • New programs concentrated services on elementary .school children 
or ,on junior high students with lowest skills. 

^ y^Only two Title I programs— the Lincoln Learning Center and the teacher . 
a program—have been in continuous operation since- 1965. Both have been j 
receiving federal and local funding. The Lincoln Learning Center has been ■ 
a special program for' junior high studerits who neeid an intensiye' program - 
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away from th* re gular^ school". The teacher%ide'"progran> has been training , 
aides to help in reading and^math instruction and. to take over non-teaching . 
jobs from teachers, who can then 'spend We time teaching' Title I children.) 

What Kinds nfl Pitoprams are Suppor t-fid bv Title I Funds? 

Most of the Title I funds have bee.ri fed in programs which teach . s 
cnildren.to read. A ma^or effort haVbeen made to teach children' to ^eat- 
through the Title I reading, program. ' «. • 0 , . " ' ' • • 0 

The Title* I fading Program . ' When the Title I Reading Program began 
"in 1968, 20 different reading .textbooks were in use- in Minneapolis schools. • 
Teachers, worried that' children who^movfed ?rom school to school— as- many 
inner city children do-.would ; g et confused 1 and lose ground.- So the first ' " 
stex> was to standardize the reading curriculum and teaching methods in a^l # 



Title I schools . , . ' ■ 

; Then,, two more steps were possible. First, a team of reading\experts 
and teachers created instructional materials to go with the adopted book*.; 
Second, teachers attended workshops and cesses " to learn how to use the s 

new materials. • •« • ■ " 

Why' new materials? ' They gave children more practice than the text- _ 

books, and they % let children learn in different ways. \ • •. 

<|ln 1973-7^, children listened to tapes, built words with letter 'cards ] 
and Mter blocks, and played a .variety of word games. The idea was to 
get children actively" involved in a lesson and to give teachers more 
choices inbreeding skills instruction. 

Separate "materials have been produced for ghildren in the primary and 
intermediate grades by two teams of specialists / 

' Some materials, such as those for kindergarten, built pre-reading 
^skills. There were tests, "tpo; to help teachers decide what lessons a 
child needed and to measure tbe child's progress. Finally, to help class- 
room teachers %ut it all together," experienced reading teachers visited 
classrooms. -They showed teachers how to use -the materials, how to decide 
which materials were best for each child, and how to usee progress tests . 

Teaching materials were produced by the Minneapolis Title I Instructional 
Materials Cfinter (3MC) . ... 

* s ' The IMC has been JLike" a print sho P o It. distributed to teachers all 
' materials designed by the Title I reading teams o And it produced "little^ ^ 



books' written by teachers, as well as games, worksheets, tests— all color- 1 
ful and original. Rapid production for low cost has been the IMC's 
specialty. If the writing team prepared a game, for^example, it was v 
printed, packaged and readied for delivery in one day 0 

.• i 1 ■ " ' 

A lot has been going* on to heip ki^s learn to read* . But wjiile they've 
been learning, what happened to 5 th graders who were asked to read 'from ; 
a $th grade science or math book, but whose reading achievement was at . . 
the 2nd or 3rd grade level? -To help these students, the fritle I Cassette , 
Program jwas started in 1969 at Clihtoni Elementary School. ;The idea * 
was to record lessons on cassettdr tapes,* so the children could learh by 
listening.. • . * " • ' , V 

P It worked so well that soon .t&acfters, at the other 'fttle I schools 

\ 

wanted cassette lessons. So the Cassette Program was^ moved to? the IMC, * 
where the staff had experience in mgiss production ancT distribution of 
teaching Materials. In 19^2-73, the Qasset^e Program supplied eash 
Title I elementary school*with 300 cassette t&pe lessons, all s catalogued 
and ready for teachers ta check out, just like library* books 0 Another 100 t- 
tapefe- j/ere .distributed in\l973-7^-. Each school,**^ assigned a Specially 
trained teacher t aide to ma^gtairv its library, * * 

The Cassette Program has provided tapes on language arts, literature , 
for listening, math, science, a^d social studies. Tappi have been made to 
go with the basic reading books, too. 

. Children liked the taped lessons because they could use them by 
themselves. Teachers „ liked the flexibility they allowed. One group of % 
children used the tapes while the teacher worked with another' group » 

In spite of these concentrated eff9rts to help them in regular class- 
rooms, there were some children in grades % through 9 who still w$*?e non-» 
readers or who read at the first grade levelo These children were 
embarrassed at their^Jailures and did riot seem to profit from the cLassroom 
reading program. That's where the Basic Skill Centers came in. , 

/The Basic Skill Centers (BSC) . In 1968, the Minneapolis Schools opened 
two Basic Skill Centers to' help folder" children in Title I schools learn 
to read. The Centers operated mainly with local funds, however, teacher 
aides— an important part of the program—were paid with Title I funds./ - 

.The Centers Served about 600 children a year in grades k through 9 

in\1973-7^o These children spent ^0 minutes each school day at a Center— 

t - • . 
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part of the ti$e in a classroom— the rest with a number of teaching njachines* 

The £irst giiade bopks, originally used in the progran^ were f ouili to 
be too- .childish even for hth graders, left alone^ for junioir higji students.* 
So Center staff ha - d to sta^ from scratch. The new cifp^icu^Lum has bee'fc : 
called simply, "The Beginning Reading Program." It wa^ conveyed to the t 
ildren'by film strips ^nd cassette tapes # made by th6yBSC 'Staff and used 
machines that looked like small TV Sets. Programs for other" machines, 
including, the Talking Typewriters, and lessons' and gftn^s for the classroom, 
were .coordinated with the* Beginning Reading Program. \ 

Where did the teacher add'es "come in? They tutbred children in the 
Center 1 s classroom. And they helped children with &11 the maqhines-7 
altering questions, encouraging, providing an essential huniftn element. « 

The Tit les I Math Program . The Title I Math Program h&s been a new ' 1 
n— 1 = — „ • 

..effort. It began in 1972 with thd same approach used for reading — getting 
all Title I schools to use the same series of books. Then a Title I \ 
Elementary Math Tp^m of teachers developed games and cards that 'teachers in 
Kindergarten, through* grade three used to help Tit^ce I students learn 
arithmetic by what' is called "the discovery approach." That meant "helping 
-the child discover for himself 'how math works J 

The Math' Team has helped primary teachers use the discovery method in 
three ways: teatfi members taught in-service training courses—more than 
300 teachers have been trained so far; team members visited classrooms and 
demonstrated teaching ^skills ; the Team made coloi*ful new jteaching materials 
that were mass produced at the Instructional Material^Center for much less 
than commercial cost. f ■ * 

< Beyond elementary school, Title I -programs have reached c^t to older 
youth in need of help with basic math and reading. , J I 

I - The Mathematics Basic Skills Development -Project . The Math Basic 
Skills/Development Project served all Title I Junior Highs □ Students 
were tested at the end pf sixth grade a Those who were behind in math were 
assigned to special classes 0 Then, they took more tests to find the exact 
areas in which they needed help. 

Teams of experienced inner-city teachers prepared curricvlum units, 
for each topic. 'W©c3kbooks on fractions, decimals, percents and five 
kinds of measurement wer% used. Metric measurement skills were introduced 
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in some units. Workbooks on adding, subtracting, multiplying and dividing 

% wer6 planned. % * 

Since many of the v students with pooy math skills were also poor readers, 
the new units were designed to require kittle reading* p ' 

''The new ^wbrklDOoks /^ve a small number of pages. Instead of facing a 
book with- 306 pages, a student got one .witji*39 pages. He felt a sense of 
acccjmiplishment' when he finished, a book in a rew days. [ 

1 f * • J K 

w The Title I Readiiig Programs in the . Junior -Highs ; There w&s nO single \ 

n v- ! .« • „ 

r remedial program for Title 1 junipr highs. r . ' 

Some schools sent students to -the' B^sic Skill Centers for help. Most 

IS 

^schools opel&ted remedial math and English classes in their ^buildings. 

Phillips Junior HigH/ f or example, used the reading materia*? created by 1 

the Job Corps for men and -women with poor reading* skills. Specialises /at 

„ . ' * j ' ; - ' * * 

Phillips adapted the* materials for their students and added several thousand . . 

selections. * $ * | : r- 

Bryant ^Junior Highland the ninth grade at North High used a different 
approach. Their remedial reading "classes met In mobile vans parked outside 
eacfi school. ' - . * 9 \\ 

The vans contained Dorset teaching machines— the TV- like machines .also 1 
used in the Basic SkiUl Centers.- Th^ lessons were different than those used 
at the BSC, however. They took up where the others left off, at about the 
kth grade level, and were aira^d at helping students to learn new words and 
to understand more of what they read. Each van served about 280 students a 
year. A te&cher a$\& an giidte worked in each van. - 

Lincoln and Bryant Junior Highs used Title I funds to support satellite 
schools called <the Lincoln Learning Center and the Bryant Youth Educational 
Support Center (YES) 0 These satellites were for students who learned better * 
in small classes away from a regular school. 

Teacher Aides . Each ^itle I school received\extra funds which the 
faculty used to plan special programs for the, school's educationally dis- 
advantaged children. Fiinds were used to offer Title I children^nore 
individual attention and special materials* than were possible within the 
regular school programs 0 • f 

Every school useel -eTome of>its funds to hire 'extra teacher aides. , ^ 
There were about 1,200 aides working in the Minneapolis Schools in 1973-7^*. 
One-third of them Jere paid by Title I, funds. These aides made it possible 

\ " • ' ' Ik 
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for teachers to ^p'end -more tinre actually teaching Title I children. ; 

An aide's job depended on experience and training. Experienced aides-r 
some have been ori the job for six or seven' years—actually^ helped children; 
with reading and'math lessors under a classroom teacher's supervision. New 
aides took over "more routine but , important tables sucli as correcting tests, 
making worksheets, and operating equipment. 

Most' elementary Title I schools also hired^xtra, redding and math 
teachers to .bonduct special classes for Ti,tle I children. '_'-.« 

v Hon-Pqblic Schools . How did' nonpublic schools fit int<5 -the Title^ I 
program? Educatiorajply disadvantaged children. who lived within the 
Attendance Wea of a Title I public school received Title I services even ^ 
w if they 'attended a non-public ^school *\ 

^rln iSRSrT^y about , 1,0&0 children in grades \ through & at ten . < 

C Minneapolis non-public Schools received special education services and ^ ^ 
^ra^elp in readin'g and math, thanks to $lU6,178 in Title I funds. 

< 1> y J . fl " 

tA.t Ascensiorf School, Title I funds wfere ^Usedvtor hire five teacher , 
aides , and two extra" reading and niath teachers, and to buy educational- 
materials and equipment. .tfh#se people and materials were housed in 
Ascension 1 s- n Title I Resource. Center" for children in grades one through 
three. Edch 'half-hour throughout the School day, small groups of children 
■left iheir regular classrooms and came to this Center. Their classroom 
•teachers decided what kinds, of extra help they needed and assigned activities-. 

Iruthe Center, the *Title I teacher and aides used records, cassette 
tapes, talking alphabet cards, "math games, card games, worksheets jjmd little 
books to hplp the children learn. Many, of these materials were provided 
by the Instructional Materials Center. " , "„ 
\ Title I reading and math programs were many and varied." They were 
developed to meet the specialized r0bds of students'. 'For a more detailed 
description of each project see the section on Evaluation Sumjparies of 
Individual Title I Projects, starting on page 28. 

HOW ARE THE TITLE I PROGRAMS PLANNED? 

Title I programs* have been planned and funded one year at a time, based 
on approval of a detailed Annual application submitted to the State of 
Minnesota Department of Education, which has administered Title I funds for 
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the Federal government. The Office of Planning, Development aqd Federal 
Programs of the* Minneapolis Public Schools Has coordinated the planning, 
which has involved tjie efforts of the principal and staff in every Target . . y ' 
public and participating non-public %hool, the Title I Pa^a^ Advisoiy * 
Committee,' Area^ superintendents, and top a,dminisJratiVe v, sta^f of the # 
Minneapolis Schools. .(The Areas are groups of schools th^t were organized 
into decentralized planning and administrative units in with an 

<area superintendent responsible for the overall program 'in each. are^w v 

« , >p y 

In addition V> state and federal guidelines and suggestions of staff* 
- and -parents,* a /needs assessnfent has be^n conducted each ye$r # This s^tion 
describes tftie Parent. Advisory Committee, *the needs^assessment procedures, 
r and 'the number of* Children eligible to receive .Title I services; . ' • 

> X . Thel Papent* Advisory Committee • . - * /' ■ \ + 

The ^innefejoiis Public School Parent Advisory Committee (PAC) ^as • • 
.'established in I9?0 o It ha^ grovm from 8 members in 19701 tib 67 represent 
* * ; tatives and alternates in ^903 -7U. The PAC represented 25 public elementary 
k schools, 10 non-pub lie* elementary schools, and 7 secondary public schools 
in 1973-7**. \ F ^ 0 ; ' 

Initially, 8 members were appointed by the Sqhbols^ Federal Programs 
> — Office with the .help of administrators in the field. According to the 

PAC constitution, all members are selected by the principals depart icipating 
.schools of the Title, I program. The members selected by a participating 
school have" usually consisted of one delegate and an alternate with only one 
vote for each participating school* A delegate or alteiWte may consist of 
* '. -a husband and wife combination*, The term of office has been two^yearis. ^ 

' The intent has been to select PAC members who have children eligible 

4 . * . ; f • 

to receive Title I program assistance.* In 1973-7^, more than half of the 

PAC was composed of Title I parents. No professional staff of the 

Minneapolis Public Schools served as voting members of the PAC # 

The objective of the committee has been to assist in planning, imple- 
menting, and evaluating Title I programs, using all available 'means and 
lines of communication to help childreh eligible for Title I programs. 

Eleven meetings were held between July 1, 1973"- and June 30^ 197^ 
Meetings were l^eld on the third Wednesday of each month. 'During i&e 1973-7^ 
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school year the avenge attendance at PAC meetings was ,28. Minutes were % 

^cejrt anij. are available f or 'each meeting.- ^ ^ 

<y A review of the dgenda. f br t^he meetings , showed t the Committee 

concerned itself? with subjects such as Title ' I* student ^eligibility, * 

budget, needs assessments comparability, evaluation, goals and objectives y 

and Title I legislation. Ip addition,, programs_were visited and reported 

on, and the function and role of the* PAC waa discussed. -,In general, PAC 
\ * - - ■ ^ * ' 

members were deeply involved in all aspects of t*the Title Igprdgram. Each % 

member signed and ^pprove<J the Title I application ftfr funjls. 

" Tn September 197,4 , all PAC members and -alternates were surye tfed' to-. * 

obtain information for improving Title I programs and PAC activities; c 

Questionnaires were answered anonymously. V 

'< ■* 5Venty-six responses were* received. * This response appears to/ represent 

about two-thirds to three -fourths of all regular committee participants; \ 

spme alternates were not called 6n to atten<| meetings and thus had lfLttlo • : 

knowledge about PAC, activities. Eighty-one percent of the respondents were 

Regular members; 19^ were alternates. rr 4 

Three out of four respondents said they had attended all, or. nearly 
all,. PAC meetings during the year,. Fifty-three 1 visits were reported, 
covering sixteen sites. ; . j f 

* In^geijeral, responding PAC members appeared to have ^a favorable view 
of the Minneapolis Title I program. More than eight out of* ten members \ 
reported that they had a clear understanding of the purpose of the PAC - ^ 
and that they had a good picture of the Title I program operating in the 
school they represented. 

PAC member reactions describing likes, dislikes, and suggestions for 
improvement are giv^n in Appendix A. • « 

Needs Assessment • ^ 
All children in Wtle I schools in Octoljetr 1973 were assessed by their 
classroom tefitche^s to determine if they were eligible to receive Titl^<£ 
program benefits'. Each teacher used the State Wide rfeeds Assessmerft^orms 
developed by the Title 4 I Office of the State of Minnesota Department of 

Education. ' . ' 0 N s . ^ _ ^ # 

* The form had four categories: achievement test scores in reading~llnd 
math, teacher judgment of pupils' reading and math status, teachers ratings 
of pupils' work habits, and" teacher ratings of pupils' behavior and 
adjustment. Each of the judgment categories had 4. four point scale on 
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whifeh teachers rated ff\ child to be excellent * average,' poor or serious. 

9 Test scores accounted for up to 30 points while* tochers 1 judgment 
of reading and math' status accounted* for up to 60 point's. WofrlT'habits . 
and .behavior/adjustment had' a maxirtomofi 10 points assigned* It was 
possible for a child to have - a maximum score. of 100 on the ba»\s~of 
-weightings assigned to each category. Thus,, teacher judgment: was the 
major determining -factor in* the"* needs assessment, accounting <$qr up to'* 
70^^^he total index. In grade^ K-U test scores were qot included in 
'the Index; teacher judgment was the sole determining factor* V, ; ** - 
, . . A sample of -th§ form used for 'grades : 5-6* is shown on pages 19 and 20 . x 
Any student ? who r received a score of 35 or more-wffis eligible fdr , 
> Title i-I program benefits . • >l / 
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( , -.-V prRECTrONS^^OP : ?APP^DlX E 
Nocdn Anb^a^raSht Worksheet ( Intermediate. Grades 5 ond 6 ) 



^olu/nit I 



Column 2 



Column 3 



Column k 



Column 



Column 6* 



Column 7 



Knt^r the grade placement of the chiTd at the tim'? this 
. ee^ment is being made. :» . 

Enter* the name of the child in alphabe^cal order 
by last* name. . , 



Enter the appropriate value for reading comprf?hension',andi 
matheroatac 'computation. For fcte child^ who,, according,^ 
the test scores, is more than 2 years below grade level 
a* value^of >5" would be recorded fin the appropriate column. 
The "child who "has a score between 1 and 2 years below 
grade level a valuo of 7 would be recorded, iru the appropri- 
ate column. . 

* > ' 

This column should reflect the teachers ^valuation of the 
child's progress ift Reading and Math as recprded On his 
report card. A failing or unsatisfactory «grade would" be 
considered a serious problem and a value of JO would be 
recorded and. the next* to. failing Would be considered poor 
.ind needs improvement aiid a value, of CL5 > would be recorded. 

Entf»r tho value score that best describes ^ne child, 
foncidor such items as participation/in ^laso activities, 
uue of study time,, "accuracy and neatness. 

Enter the value score that .b^st describes "the child, ( 
Consider such items* as dependability^ initiative, 
courtesy and distractability. to 

A check mark here indicates that v the health status of 
the family and/or the child may ie; of enough educational 
significance to-' interfere with <(g§ child's educ a tioj^ai 
attainment. . 



Column&8 Enter the .sum of Jbhe values a assigned^ to the child in 
'columns 3 thru 6 as the composite score. ^ * 



Schools that -Can justify a Title I^fjrogram beyond the 5th grad 
^and desire to include target children in their program above 
the 5tji grade must use the Appendi < E form in conducting .the 
noeds aVise^ment for the appliJcabl 3 grades. Jftfetif ication . 
indices that the needs of all idmtified target "children 
in lowers elementary gr*ades are being met. , * 
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. . Children Eligible- to Receive Title I Services # ^ 

The? definition of Title I eligible child is co^ns ing to many i 
people. Eligibility was determined, by two factors: the # income level of 
the school th^tehild attended and the child's own academic standing. 
— * Title iWchools were identified ^first. Jf the percentage of low ; 
income families in the schopl attendance area was greatea^ than the 
percentage of low tftcpr^f ami lies throughout^ the city, then the school 
called a "Title I School," " 
*No"k all children who attended a Tit lev I school were eligibJLe to 
receive Title I services. Only those children in Title I schools. who 
were "educationally disadvantaged" received such services. The needs 
assessment was used to identify educationally disadvantaged children. 
Children tfith a needs assessment index of 35js^above were considered 
educationally disadvantaged in 1973-7^. The index was based on a combina- 
tion of sta^Lardized test scores and teachers' ratings. < 

Table 2 shows that in 1973-7^, there were 10,597 children eligible 
to receive Title I services . This number represented all educationally 
disadvantaged children who attended schools which were designated as 
Title 1 4 schools, * 9 ) ' 

(It should be clear tfiat not alled^ationally disadvantaged childi'e^. 
were served by Title I. An educatipnal^y disadvantaged child who did not 
attend, a Title I' school could aP*M?e served with Title I funds. In sj.nd.lar 
fashion, many poor children pere ncfe- served by Title I. If a poor child 
was not educationally disadvantaged, he could not receive Title I services, 
even if he attended a Title I school. Educationally disadvantaged poor ■ 
children who did not attend Title I schools did not receive Title I .services.) 

Table 2 also shows that 9,058 (85#) of the 10,59^ educationally i 
disadvantaged children in Title I school! had problems in reading— according 
to their teachers. Slightly fewer, 8,523 or 8Q#, had problems in math. 
These percentages are not mutually exclusive; most Title I eligible students 
had problems in both ^reading and mathematics. 

TVo-thirds of all Title I eligible^ children were in grades K-6. 
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Table 2 

» 

Number of Title I Students by Grade and 
Program for 1973-7* _ 

1 ' 



J 



Grade Level 


Total • 
Tl/fcle I 
Students 3, 


Those 
Eligible 
for 

Reading Prostram 


Those 
Eligible 
for c 
Math Prom-am' 


\ K . 


942 


446 


409 


1 


1,060 


988 


930 . 


e ^ 2 


1,150 


1,01*3 


938 


3. 


940 ' 


863 . 


809 


"• / k S 


i,o4o. 


• 926 


931 


$ - * 


886 


821 


821 


6 ' 


1,056 


937 


893 


• 7 


1,395 5 «<" ' 


' 1,109 


990 


' 8 




.1,076 


99^ ? 


9- * 


934 


%* 84.9 


808 . 


Total 


10 ,.597 


9,058 ' 


8*523"" 



Represents those students who had a Title I needs index of 35 Ar above 

^Represents those student^ %ho ha^^Title i Index of 35 or abdve and 
who were judged poor or sferious in reading by their teachers 

^Represents those students who had a Title I in^dex of 35 / ^oi r ^above and 
who were judged poor or serious in' math by their teachers. 
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* » * * 

W • * .... 

* s ' , * . THE TiTLf -i ..STAFF - ' i / '" >/■ 7 



During 1^73-7^, 171.6 staff position* and full "and parttime teacher 
aides were^ funded by the Title I program in the Minneapolis schools % An 
additional^ 10 staff positions and 32 full and parttime aides were funded 
by Title I in the parochial schools, > Table 3 shows the types of personnel 
employed and the schools in which they were employed. 

Forty- two percent of the staff positions were occupied by supplementary 
reading and n»th 'teachers Most of the aides employed in the parochial' 
schools were parttime employees # • 

teacher aides assisted classroom teachers in non- instructional and 
"instructional classroom activities and performed liaison duties between 
the school and the community* They . took attendance, corrected papjE 
glistened to pupils read, , and helped st^ents individually and in grq^ps* 
Instructional activities occurred. under, the supervision of a certified , - 
teacher* fl 

Supplementary teachers diagnosed specific needd or Title I children 
in cooperation with the regular classroom teacl^r. Supplementary teachers 
planned individualized programs for eafch dbild in reading, math, and 
language, developments They supervised arid assisted aides, developed supple- 
mentary activities to aid children in bksic skills and conducted in-service 
training for teachers. 

; $Tob descriptions for aides, supplementary "teachers and, all other ) 
Title I personnel listed in % the Table can be found in the 1973-7I+,, 
Title I project application. 
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EVALUATION : OF TITLE I PROJECTS 

This section describes approaches^ to evaluating Title I projects and 
the Tijae I program in Minneapolis in IWI-I 1 ^ 

A. distinction is made between programs and projects . The Title I 
program refers to the total, continuing effort to provide compensatory 
education to Ti^e . I eligible ch»dreh in Minneapolis 0 Title I projects 



are, specif ic Activities devoted to one aspect of the Title I program, 
e.g.. the Mobile learning Center^. 

Who Evaluates the Title I Program and Projects ? 

Mos£ Title I evaluation studies are conducted by the Research and 
Evaluation Department (R and E) of the Minneapolis Public Schools 0 This 
Department has emphasized the evaluation of long range program impact*, f 
The Department seeks to answer the question: does Title I really make a 
difference in the achievement of children? Descriptive and evaluative 
studies of individual projects are a lsaF performed by the R and E Department* 

Administr^tivelT/ independent of the Office of Planning, Development 
and Federal Program^, the. Sfand E Department receives Title I funds to 
hire staff and to contract evaluators.^ : 7 

Monitors, working out* of the Office of Planning, Development and 
Federal Programs, perform certain evaluation activities # Their <job is 
to see that % the program operations are carried out in accordance with^ 
St$te, Federal and local guidelines and regulations. * 

The Title I Parent Advisory Committee also plays a Vole in evaluation, 
/This committee reviews all evaluation reports and observes Title I projects 
in action. As the Parent Advisory Committee moves to individual school 
committee operations in 1975 a new evaluation committee will be formed. 

At times external evaluators are pontracted to conduct or assist 

✓ 

wit£ evaluations. 

What Gets Evaluated ? \ " *t i ' ' 

Each yeaj* the school district submits an application for Title' I funds 
to the state. The application contains specific program objectives, stated 
in such a way that progress toward these objectives can be measured. , A 
general plan for evaluation is also sutjmit^ed. ^ 

4 



In 1973-7**, considerable discussion about the objectives and the- 
evaluation plan took place, the original objectives were rewritten io^ 
August* 1973. The evaluation plan was still being discussed in March 197 1 * . 
Eventually, agreement* to follow the state guidelines, which called for 
using the needs assessment iijaex as a measure of program intact ^ was 
reached. „ 

The next three sections describe results of various program and 
project evaluations. First, results of a number of specific project 
evaluations are given. Next, progress .toward program goals for. 1973 -7 1 *- 
is given followed by an analysis of long range achievement in the Tit^ I 
schools, finally, two measures of program operations or processes* arei 
reported. These 4iree js^cftions give a picture of project, progjpptm, Land 
operational or management imp&ct^ . ^ ' *) 
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EVALUATION SUMMARIES OF INDIVIDUAL TITLE I PROJECTS * 

This section of the report presents the evaluation results for. ten 
Title I projects. Sjbc^of the projects served students *at specific 
locations, while two projects were centralized services that operated 
in Title I Schools throughout the city. One project did not serve 
students directly but developed math materials and one project operated 
in ten parochial" schools that received Title I fun^ in 1973-7 1 *.. 

Other components funded by Title I in 1973-7^ were not evaluated 
and thus were not included in this section. Because a three year study 
of the Minneapolis Titled I Reading Program was completed £n .1972-73 it 
was felt that it was not necessary to evaluate the Primary a&d Intermediate 
Reading Programs and the Instructional Materials Center (IMC) in 1973-7^. 
Elementary Compensatory Services, which were specific compensatory education 
programs that operated in each of the 25 Title I elementary iehools, were 
also not evaluated. Instead, evaluation activities in ime elementary v 
program area were ifocused on centralized services or projects that 
served Title I students from many schools. 

In order to familiarize the reader with each project, a four J>art 
format, is used. It includes a PROJECT PROFILE, an OVERVIEW of the 
project, KETf EVALUATION FINDINGS, and a BIBLIOGRAPHY. Projects are f 
listed alphabetically. ■ ; - ' ;^ 

The PROJECT PROFILE provides a brief outline of tMe project.* It 
gives the names of the ^valuator and the project administrator, and 
the address and telephone, number of the project. It also tells what 
grade levels were served by the project,' how many students and schools « 
participated, how, long the project has been in operation, haw many and 
what kind of staff the project had, H the amount of Title I funds allocated 
to thePproject in 1973-7^ and the cost per pupil. Some projects received 
funding tfrom sources other than Title I so the amount of Title I funds 
listed in the project profile should not be interpreted as the total 
budget in all instances. Similarly, the estimated cost per pupil was 
derived by dividing the amount of Title I funds by the number of pupils, 
and is not necessarily an accurate reflection of a project's total cost 
per pupil. ) . " 

The goals and history of the project are summarized in the OVERVIEW 0 
The KEY FINDINGS section of $ie project report reviews the evaluation 
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results for the 1973 -7h£ and, in most cases, i*or previous years. The • 
evaluation reports from which the key findings were derived are listed 
in a BIBLIOGrBlPHYv at the end of each project report. Headers interested 
in obtaining these reports should wardLte to: 



Research add Evaluation Department 
Minneapolis Public Schools 
807 N. E. Broadway 
Minneapolis, MH 55*H3 
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BASIC b]m*Ti_ CENTERS 



PROJECT PROFILE 



'Pir&ject Administrator: 
Evaluation by: 
Project* Locations : 

telephone Numbers: 

Grades Served 

No* of Pupils Served: 

No. o£ Schools Served: 

No. of Years in Operation: 

Staff: 

Title I Funds: 
Cost Per Pupil: 



Mary C # Kasbohm * 

Sara H, Claris, Research and Evaluation Department 

North Basic Skill Center 
3306. Plymouth Avenue North 
South Basic Skill Center 



is 

2500 Park Avenue South 

(612) 521-769!+ (North) 
(612) 339-8839 (South) 

\ - 9 

595 ' -/ - ' ■ \ • 

22 

Professional 5, Paraprofessional 36, Clerical 3 
,$136,2U8 
$229 



OVERVIEW 

Two Basic Skill Cepters, one on the near North Side, the othetf on the South 
Side, were set up in 1968 to help inner city students improve their reading 
skills. The Centers have been supported ^or the most part by local school 
board funds although ESEA Title I funds have provided for the teacher aides. 

The goals of the program have included .remediation of sub-skill weaknesses, 
achievement of functional reading levels, and raising the rate of heading 
growth of children in Target Area schools. Since 1970 the Centers have selected 
the most disabled readers in these schools, and have developed a new curriculum. 

Individualized instruction' is provided fo± grades ,k - 9 using a multi- 
media approacho Materials by the Centers 1 . staff ha-v&e been used in conjunction 
with commercially produced programs during the developmental period. In 1973-7 1 * 
tjie Basic Skill Centers Heading Program was used exclusively o 
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Basic Skills Centers (Cont.) 
KEY FINDINGS 



July 1968 



196^-69 
School Year 



Summer 1 



96J 



1969-70/ 
School Year 



1970-71 
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Th£ Centers opened for partial operation* The Sullivan Programmed 
Reading materials (Behavioral Research Laboratory) were used .with 
enrichment programs developed by Center staff. 

■\ 

Gains apparently favored the Experimental group, but generally 
children in both Experimental and Control groups were further 
behind at the end of the year. Vocabulary results favored the 
Control group. There was no control for regression. Stanford 
Primary Achievement Tests were used. * v 

There was no" control group, but attendance and SulliA^an Books 
completed correlated significantly* with Paragraph Meaning 
Achievement Test scores when pretest differences were controlled. 
Possible sampling bias occurred with only 28$ of students 
available for testing. ■ 

.» « 
(Sains were not high for either the Experimental or Control groups. 

Vocabulary gains favored Contro| group. South Center gains were 

significantly higher than gains made by North Center students. 

The Sullivan Placement Test was found to be functioning inappro- 

pr lately. 

Originally, intact classrooms had attended the Centers. In 1970-71 

individual children with the Neatest need for help were selected. 

The Stanford Achievement Tests, used since 1968, were discontinued 

-;" ' » 
and the Gates-MacGinitie Achievement Tests were used. 

F*e-post test results wfere obtained ffcom U60 of the 701 students 
who received services from the Centers. Their average length of 
attendance at" the Basic Skill Centers was six months. These 
students m&de substantial gains in. Reading Comprehension and 
Vocabulary. About seven out of ten children in this group made 
^jains of one year or more* during the six month time span. Learning 
rate of the Centers* "students was better than expected for these 
educationally disadvantaged children who were initially two to 
three jyears below grade level. 

Individually administered tests yielded results which were similar 
to results from group testing. 

i 31 
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S Basic Skills Centers (Cont.) - * - 

■% ' — 

1971-72 Services were provided fbr 675 students. Two-thirds of the 501 

v 

* students with complete testing data made gains equal to or greater 

• — *- * 

* than expected for average children in the grade leveia at yhich 
^ tH«r were working; According to questionnaire responses, the 

4 Centers were viewed very f&irorably by parent^ home school 
teachers, and the participating students. v ■ 

1972«73 Test results were obtained for 38^ of the 60k students who attended 

the Centers. The grade equivalent gains were well above what. would 
have been efcpected for average children working at "the grade levels 
specified in the (tetes-MacGinitie (Comprehension) and Stanford 
* Primary Achievement (Word Study Skills) Tests which were the 

0 * ' measuring instruments. About 70$ of the students made grade' 

» • % 

* • equivalent gains on tflte Qates Tests greater ^tonrexpected ftxr pre- 
jpost span of six months. Two-thirds of the pupils raacle such*gains 

* o "~ ft 

on the Stanford tests*-- * r « 

1973-7 1 * Services Were provided, fbr 595 public school pupils. Of the 190 

V students tested with the Gates-MacGinitie, j^evel B, Comprehesiion 
Testy 8l% showed gains 1 of seven or more raofaths for the seven months 
? they were on roll. Of the 195 pupils tested at the C level,. <&% _ 

gained six or more months /in their average time of six.months 
between the pre- and pojsttests. '$he median grade equivalent 
gains were 1.6 for the^ B level testing and* 1.7 for the^tf level. 

The staff -developed Basic Skill Centers Reading Program was near- A 
ing completion. It provided all the curriculum materials for the ^ 
Centers as well as supplementary materials for honte and school use. 
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Clairk, S. H. Basic Skill Centers of Minneapolis, 1971-72 . Minneapolis: 
Minneapolis Public Schools, Deceiiaber 1972* \ 

Clark, S. H. Basic Skill Centers of Minneapolis, 1972-731 An Evaluation s 
Minneapolis: Minneapolis Public Schools, January 197^ 

Clarki S. H. Basic Skill Centers of Minneapolis, 1973 -7*4- . Minneapolis: 
Minneapolis Public Schools, November 197*4- • 
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BRYANT JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL COHOENTBftTEI): EDUCATION CENTER* 



Project Adndnis-ferator: 
Eyaluation by: 
Project location: - 

Telephone Number* 

Grades Served: 

Ncu of Pupils SerVed: 

No # of Schools Served: 

No.^of Years in Operation: 

Staff: 

Title I Funds? 
Cost Per Pupil: 



PROJECT PROFILE " 

"J 

Melvin West, Principal 

.Thomas. McCoigpick, contracted evaluator 

Bryant Junior High School 

373? Third Avenue .South . . . 

(612 ) 822-3161 

• 7-8 ■ .. ^ 

1*83 • ' 

1 

5 

, Professional 8, Paraprofessional 15 ,* Clerical 2 
.^$133,621 „ , 

r $277 



OVERVIEW . c Q V 

A Concentrated Education Center (CEC) was created at Bryant Junior High 
School with Title I and local funds in 1969 to provide remedial,, basic skills 
instruction for economically and educationally disadvantaged students. In 
1973 -7^ 9 ^83 of the 798 students enrolled a£ the school were eligible to receive 
/Title I program benefits # * , h . I 

Title I fun^iTwere used to hire additional Special Learning and behavior 
Problems (SLBP) teachers, tutors and teacher aides ^ and to develop special 
basic skills instructional programs. 
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Brjrant Junior High (Coat.) • 
KEY FjDfolKGS 

1972-73 The Gates-MacGinitie Seeding Vocabulary %d Comprehension Tests 

and the Minneapolis Arithmetic Computation Test vera administered 
to students in raid-September tDpd mid-May. Thus, an eight month 
grade equivalent gain might have been expected from the average, or 
■ typical,, student. Only the pre- and ppsttist scores of seventh 
and eighth graders jrtib attended Bqryaht the entire ye&r were 
' analyzed. Similar test data were not available for sixth or 
ninth graders . 0 - ' ft * 

The Title I eligible seventh graders did not do particularly well 
on the Vocabulary Test. As a group, they made a five month gain 
on Survey D of the Gates-MacGinitie Vocabulary Test. However, 
the Title I eighth graders gained six months on the *more difficult 
Survey E of the same test. Students in both grades made excellent 
progress on the Reading Comprehension Test. The Title I seventh 
graders gained 1.2 years and the eighth graders, 1.7 years. ^ 4 

Students made less than average gains on the Minneapolis Arithmetic 
* - Computation Test. While national norms do not exist to measure 

. student progress on this test, Bryant student test results were 
• t compared to citywide percentile' norms. Both the Title I seventh 

and*' eighth graders gained about six raw score points on the 33** 



• item test. However, "in both grades the students 1 percentile 
standings inclined compared with other Minneapolis students. 

1973-7^ An evaluation was made by Bryant &taff members. Achievement test 
gains were similar to those made in 1972-73~- . % 



McCormick, T 0 An Analysis of Bryant Junior High School Student Reading and 
Math Achievement. 1972-73 . Minneapolis: Minneapolis Public Schools, 
Novejriber 1973 • 
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^ EKY&HT YOOTH EDUCttTIO&L SUPPORT CENTER 



\ 



Project Administrator: 



Evaluation by: 
Project Location: 

Telephone Number: ' 
Grades Served: 
No. of P^pila , Served s. 
No. of Schools Served: 
No* of Years in Operation: 

Staff: 

Title I Funds: $ 

K 

Coat Per Pupil: 



VrqJtect 



PROFILE 



Thomas Kitto 

Robert Bergeth, Research and Evaluation Department 

Bryant YES Center 

2633 Fourth Avenue South 



(612) 870-0101 
7-9 

30 [ • 

3 



Professional 5, Paraprofessional 3, Clerical 8 1 

$100,QQQ 

. :}\ . 

$3,333 ; 



♦ OVERVIEW P * 

The Bryant Youth Educational Support Center (YES) was established in 1968 
through the combing efforts of the school,'*comxminity and industry to meet the 
needs of junior high school students who were socially maladjusted and/or 
academically underachieving. The Center is located fin an area with many Socio- 
economic problems. 

Generally the students referred to the Center have been two to four years 
below grade level in basic skills achievement. Many ha^ exhibited severe anti- 
social behavior. The primary objectives of the Center staff have begn to provide 
basic skills remedial instruction, modify inappropriate behavior and explore 
long-term goals. ^ , 

Conventional grades have not been used. However, behavioral objectives^ 
based on demonstrated academic performance were written for each student. Students 
jj£o achieved their objectives received course credit, students who didn't try 
received no credit. ' X 
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Bryant YES tenter (Cont.) 

. * * ■•'»«-' 

°> KEY FINDINGS ' r ' 

— 1 — " T ' ' * - - ir- 

1971-1972 Forty-seve.n of the 50 students enrolled at the Center during the 

year were tested in ,mid-©ctober 1971 and mid-May 1972 . * 



The students made excellent progress in reading. They ma<| e 2111 
average, grade equivalent galk of l.k on the Gates-MacGinitie £ 
Vocabulary *est and 1.5* on the Word Meaning Test over the seven 
A month period. Only ti&ee of the hi students had grade equivalent 
gain6 of, less than seven months on the Vocabulary Test and only 
six had graHe equivalent gains ©f less than seven, months on* the 
Word Meaning Test. The students made^ an average grade equivalent 
gain of 1.2 on the Gatlg^^MafGinitle Coniprehension Test atod 1.5 oil 
the Stanford Achievement Paragraph Meaning Test/ Again, only a 
few students made less than the expected seven month gain on, both 
tests. ° x - \ 



The students also fliade good, if not excellent, progress in Arith- 
metic Computation Skills, Understanding Arithmetic Concepts and « 
Arithmetic Application. In all three areas, the average student 
made a grade equivalent gftin of £.0. 

1972- 75 The students continued to mak«^ excellent ^ains. ^Thirty-nine 
' students were tested with' the same achievement tests used in 

1971-72 1 There was a si^rcnth period between the pretest and 

the post test. t - ■ 

* » •* ** * * 

The students made average gains in Vocabulary of one and- a half 
months and two months on the Word Meaning Test for each month^ 
they were in #e program. In Reading Comprehension, the sttfdentsr 
made 1.8 months gain for ^ach month in the program And 2.2 months 
on the Paragraph Meaning Test. Results for Arithmetic Computation 
were 1.8 months gain for each month in the program, 1.8 for 
Arithmetic Concepts, and 2.3 months for Arithmetic Application. 

1973- 71* Evaluation results indicated that for the thirdjf straight ysar" the 
% students made good progresp in reading and mat/. 

The students made or exceeded the^ expected grade equivalent gain 
of .7"on"5 of the 6 standardized achievement tests they took. 
& Greater than average* gains were made in Vocabulary {.o),' Word 



v 
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, Bryant *ES Center (Cont.) * 

"Meaning (.8)* Paragraph Meaning ( 1.5 ) , Arithmetic Concepts (.7 )* 
arid Arithmetic Applications (l.5). The students didn't make the 
expected, gains in Reading Comprehension (.5). 

Bergeth, R. L # An Analysis of the Bryant TBS Center Student Reading and Math 
Growth 1971-1972. * Minneapolis: . Minneapolis Public Schools, Aygust 197?. 

a Bergeth, R. L. Bryant YES Center Student Reading and Math Growth. 1972-73 . 
Minneapolis: Minneapolis Public Schools, October 1973. 




EiCLISH BASIC SKILLS 
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Evaluation by: 
Project Location: 

Telephone Number: 

Grades Served: 

No. of Pupils Served: 

No. of Schools Served: 
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PROJECT PROFILE • 

Adeline 0. Marty * , 

Sara H. Clark, Research and Evaluation Department 

Phillips Junior High School «• 
2218 Thirteenth Avenue South 



(6l2y 335-3158, ext. 22 
7-9 



- r> 



268 

v 

5 - ) 

Professional 2.7, Paraprofessional 3.5, Clerical.^) 
$57,276 

' $2lU *— . . ^ 
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OVERVIEW 

This program started in 1969-70 wheii Job Corps reading materials were 
initially used by 350 pupils in 7th and 8th grade English classes at Phillips 
Junior High. Th^s systematized program of materials supplemented the regular 
curriculum and was used about three periods a week in each of the participating 
classes. The major goal of the program has been to bring the reading level of 
underachievers closer to grade level. Gates-MacGinitie Vocabulary and Compre- 
hension Tests have been used as ^standardized measures of achievement. * 

In 1970-71 another Job Corps program, Language and Study Skills (LASS), 
was added in the 8th and 9th grades for those ^pupils with a reading level of 
at least the fifth month of the fifth ^de. This program, using film strips, 
tapes, and worksheets, also supplemented the, regular curriculum ahout ? three 
days a -week. The Gates-l«fccGir|itie Reading Tests have been used for evaluation. 

The project has remained essentially unchanged since • 1970-71 v . 
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English Basic Skills (Cont.) ■ , 

KEY FINDINGS k * 

1969-71 Fojgaal evaluations were not conducted. , According to tests 

given in the classrooms and teacher judgment, the program was \ 
a worthwhile addition to the regular curriculum. 

1971- 72^-. Despite a highly transient population, gains were obtained for 

60$ of the 305 students involved. Sixty percent of those 
* students made grade equivalent gains in Comprehension as 

great or greater than might have been expected for the lengtfa 
* .of instruction. Forty-three percent made similar gains on Voc- 

V abul^ry &sts. 

1972- 73 Greater gains were made on Comprehension Tests than on Vocabulary 

Tests. The 8th and 9th graders in the Language and Study Skills 
(LASiS) program showed expected gains in Comprehension, but were 
below average in Vocabulary gains. The students, primarily from 
the 7th and 8th grades, who made use of the Job Corps Graded J 
Reading Program, showed greater gains than they had the year before, 
especially on the Comprehension Tests. Gain scopes were obtained 
for 60f> of the h29 students, who were assigned jjf<| the program at 
any time during the school year. 

I973_7)r ^ Gain^fccores were agfcin obtained for 6<# of the 268 Title I 

. students in this program who received no other special reading „ 
assistance during tM^year . Comprehension gains were greater than • 
expected for the pre- posttest span of, six to se^en months 0 The 
> 8th grade IAS^ students showed the greatest median gain (l.8) f 
whereas the 9th grade IASS students showed the smallest (.8). * 
The 8th grade students fell below expectation on the Vocabulary 
Tests while the 7th and 9th graders showed median 4 g£ins as great 
* or greater thin' might have been expected though these gairts were 
not as large as the overall Corapre hens ion gaips. 



> Clark, S # H.^andHferty, A. 0. Job Corps Reading Program. Phil lips Junior High 
Sehqol. Minneapolis. 1971-72 . Minneapolis: Minneapolis Public Schools, 
January 1973 • / 
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LINCOLN LEARNING CENTER 



Project Administrator: 

<y * * v * " w 

Evaluation by: 1 
Project Location: 

« 

Telephone Number: 
Grades 'Served: ~ 
No. of Pupils Served: 
No. of Schools Served: 
No. of Years in Operation: 
Staff: 
' Title I Funds: 
Cost Per' Pupil: / v * 



PROJECT PROFILE 

Duane Ramberg |^ ' 

Robert Bergeth, Research and Evaluation Department 

Lincoln Learning Center 
1225 Plymouth Avenue North 

(612) 521-^1 , 

• '7-9 . ; , • 

60 ' r _ ' ^ 

6 * « • 

.9 : , 

'Professional 7, ParaprofessiSnal 3> Clerical x l 



$38,882 
$6U8 
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OVERVIEW ' ' - ' 

The Lincoln Learning Center was established as a school for junior high age 
boys who were having difficulty adjusting to typical classrooms. An students 
have been one or rao^e years below grade Jevel in reading, math or both. 

The Center staff emphasized basic skills instruction, career education and 
social development. Each .student tfas given daily objectives in each of his 
classes o 'The degree to which he accomplished his" classroom objectives determined 
his success in school! Students who did not' complete their objectives were given 
individual contracts suitable to their needs. These contracts, whi£b covered social 
as well as academic behiavior, were completed at each student's own rate. 

A unique feature of the Center has teen the heavy involvement of business 
and industry. A number of companies have contributed considerable financial 
support as well as "material Items and technical assistance. 
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Lincoln Learning Center * v (Cont.) 

KEY FISDIHGS ... 

1972-73 The Metropolitan Achievement Tests, Elementary Battery, wefre 

administered to 52 students when they entered the ^Center and 
when they left. The average student was enrolled for six months. 
Thus, a six month grade equivalent gain might .have been expected 
if a student performed typically. ) ^ 

Students mde good progress in Word Knowledge and Reading Achieve- 
ment Conprehension. They gained six iponths on the >Word Knowledge 
- Test and eight months on the Reading Test. On the Spelling and 
Arithmetic Confutation Tests, the students made * grade equivalent 
gain of .5. However, on the Word Discrimination and Arithmetic 
Problem Solving Tests, the average gain was three months. 

1^3-7U Each student was (given the Metropolitan Achievement Tefet^- 

Elementary Battery, at the beginning and end of the -school year. 

^ The students nade good progress in Word Knowledge and Word Dis- 

# crimination. They mde 1.6 and 1.3 months gain for each month in 
the program, respectively. -The students made .9 months gain in 
Spelling and .7 months gain in leading. 

In Arithmetic Confutation, they made 2 months gain for the seven 
months in the program. Similarly, they made only one month gain 
in Arithmetic Problem Solving and Concepts for the seven months 
in the program. a 



■4 



Belrgeth, R. L. An Examinati o n of Lincoln Learning Center Student Progress in 

Basic Skin a 1 1072-7^ . Minneapolis: Minneapolis Public Schools, October 1973. 

Ramberg, D. and McCormick, T. Lincoln Learning Cent er Pro.lect Director's Report. 
3,972-73 . Minneapolis: Minneapolis Public Schools, October 1973 o 
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MATHEMATICS , BASIC SKILLS DEVELOPMENT PROJECT 



Project Leaders: 

Evaluation by: 
Project Office: 

Telephone Number: 

Grades Served: 

Ho. of Pupils Served:' 

Ho. of Schools Served: 

Ho*, of Years in Operation: 

Staff: 

Title I Funds: 
Cost Per Pupil: 



PROJECT PROFILE 



\ 



Diana L. Hestwood i 
Earl E. Orf 

Sara H 4 Clark, Research and Evaluation Department 

V f 

Lehnann Educational Center' 
1006' West lake Street 

(612) -$&-k052 

7-12 

Hot applicable^ 
Not applicable 
1* 

Professional 1.1, Paraprofessional 0, Clerical 1. 
Not appropriate for this project 



OVERVIEW* ^ 

The objective of this project, begun in 1970, was to develop and use an 
instructional system which would enable poorly motivated, ^ow achieving junior- 
high students to learn basic mathematical concepts and skills. More than 230 
precise behavioral objectives covered computational skills in whole nunibers, 
fractions, decimals, percent^ and measurements* Mathematics teachers in the 
Target Area junior high schools participated in all phases of the project. The 
teachers selected and defined objectives, wrote instructional booklets and supple- 
mentary Materials, and finally tried and tested the units with their students. An 
instructional unit was considered successful if more than 50$ of the students who 
studied it achieved mastery (85$ or more correct) on a criteribrt-referenced post- 
test.' Title I Guidelines required that at least 50$ of the pupils attain the 
project's objectives in order for project funding to be continued. 
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Mathematics Basic Skills (Coht.) 

• * #■ 

KEY F DOINGS . • 

1970- 71 By the . end of the school \^rear, three of the newly developed units 

^ad been used in classrooms 0 About 200 students were involved.' 
The evaluation of the first year of the project's operation, by t 
an independent evaluator, concluded, "All test results were 

positive and at le^st indicate an 6 exciting potential for the 

* ' ■ 11 

development Q of materials -to support the mathematics curriculum. 

1971- 72 In the second- year of the 'project, 1,27^ individual booklets (lO 

different units) were used by 586 students who were * mostly, in the 

...0 

7th and 8th grades. Booklets were ^assigned to those students who ^ . 
w^e deficient in Certain basic mathematical skills. Eight of the 
• J ten instructional units Wt the criteria of having at least 50)6 of , 

Vthe students achieve mastery. Mastery was defined as scoring 85$ 
or better on a posttest* 

Writing teams of mathematics teachers made use of test item analysis 
^^hofpnly for the revision of the two weaker units and tests, but 
^ also for minor revisions in "the successful materials. 

1972- 73*, More "than 2 J 100, students completed' 6,937 booklets in 11 instructional 

units . At least 50$ of the students who participated in each unit 
achieved mastery (scored 85$ or better on a unit posttest). The 
^ percentage of students achieving mastery ranged from 52$ on the unit 
dealing with A^ea Measurement to 85$ on the unit dealing with 
1 Division of Fractions'. Ail of the students had been below the 

mastery level oti diagnostic tests of these mathematics basic skills. 

Four additional units were given preliminary trials. Probable 
revision was indicated for two of the four units. 

°The project was expanded to include Target Area senior high schools 
as well as other inner city school locations. Thirty-eigh^ teachers 
made use of the units developed by the project. 

1973- 7U, Seveh additional units were developed during the y^ar a Thrgfe of 

them, Percent 2, Metric Capacity, and Area of Parallelograms and 
Triangles % vere not completed until late in the school year hence 
the number of students who used them was too small to provide 
reliable data 0 The units which received more extensive tryouts 
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Mathematics Basic Skills (Cont J . 



and the percentages of students who achieved mastery on them 
were: Dividing Whole Numbers, Standard Algorithm (67$) » Whole 
Number* Equations (7<#), Percent 1 (5*$), and Metric Temperature 

Twenty-four ^teachers. at ten public schools and one parochial 
school cooperated in the field testing of the new- units. 
Previously devlelopecf materials were made available to non- 
tfitle V^schools in Minneapolis and- to schools elsewhere. at 
low cost. Another major act ivity^of the project was assist irlg 
teachers in implementing an individualized learning* system using 
project materials. 1 «• j 



Educational Management Services, Inc. An Evaluation of the Minneapolis Mathematics 
Basic Skills Development Project * Minneapolis: Educational Management Services 
Inc., 1971. 

Clark, S. H., Hestwood, D. and- Orf , E B Mathematics Basic Skills Development Project 
* 1971-72 . Minneapolis: Minneapolis Public Schools, Aprfii 1973. ■ 

Clark, S. H. fetthematiclf Basic Skills Development Project. Minneapolis, 1972-73 . 
* ! Minneapolis! Minneapolis Public Schools, April 197^. 
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MATHEMATICS PROGRAM (ELEMENTARY) 



PROJECT PROFILE 




Project Leaders: 

Evaluation by: 
'Project 'Office: 

Telephone Number: 

r v 

Grades Served: 

No. of Pupils Served: ■ 

Ho. of Schools Served: 

. /■ 

No. of Yeass in Operation r 

i 

Staff: - \t 
" Title I Funds: 
Cost Per Papili 



\ Elmer A. Koch, Jr., Administrator/Consultant 
Jean Hq£fman, Coordinating Resource Teacher -\ 

Sara H. Clark, Research and Evaluation Department 

Lehmann Center ,« , » 

1006 West Lake Street J * 

1 (6l2)3^8-^067 * * " ' . 

K - 3 , 
All Title I primary, indirectly 

25 Public 
9 Parochial 



Professional ^, Paraprofessional 0, Clerical 1 
$80,^08 

Not appropriate for this project £ 



OVERVIEW . ✓ 

— ♦ f 

p The goal of this developmental project was to help Title I primary grade 
children improve their understanding of mathematical concepts and basic math 
skills in order to enable them to function at gra&e level! To achieve that 
goal, the project aimed to improve the teaching of mathematics at the primary 
level in ^itle I schools, with the hopes thai; the students would then attain 
certain specified levels of mastery on the Houghton-Mifflin Placement Tests. 
The project tfas initiated at the request of the" staff , principals, and parent 
advisory committees (from public and parochial Title I schools) who also 
assisted in project planning. ' 
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Mathematics trogfa,m (Cont.) -'• - 

KEY FINDIHGS . , * • , 

Spring and A total of 163 teachers participated in three workshops, each 

^ ^ r consisting of ten three-hour training sessions. These workshops 
£nd further planning were financed through reallocation, of 
) Title I fiMds from the previous year.. * & * 

1972-73 Two morertraining sequences of ten sessions feach were'lield. 

They were attended by a total of 93 teachers. In addition, ' u 
17 v mini-inservice sessions of two hqiirs each were given on 
six different subjects in which teacherjs had requested help.. 
A separate ten-hour course was attended by 33 teacher aides. 

* Vk . "■ * . * 

The project staff developed and produced 30 different sets 
of instructional materials of which more than 4,000 copies 
were distributed.^ Evaluations received from teachers shewed a 
hjgh acceptance and^use d'jf these materials. More tljan kOO P 
demonstration lessons Qn-^e use of •these materials a^N^n 
subjects which the teachers had requested help were given in 
the schools. On a 1-10 scale, the average tfeacher evaluation 

of these lessons was 9»4, a highly favorable response. 

\ 

Teat results were ^obtained from ]LQ24 Title I* students whose 

, * - ^ v 

teachers had received services from the project and from * 



^) 193 : Title I students whose teachers had not received such;. 

services. Neither group attained the specified mastery levels, 
nor were^there consistent differences between thfe .two groups of 
students in the perfeen€age which had achieved master* 

1973-7** ' The project continued to provide services, materials, fcnd * 
training -in mathematics for'Title I primary teachers. A 30 
hour inservicfe series was attended by h$ teachers who had riot 
previously had the course. An average of 22 teachers attended 
each one of 30 two- to- three hour mini-inservice sessions „ or single* 
concepts such as classification, numeration, place value, and 
regrouping. In addition the resource teachers pn the Math Team 
gave over 510 demonstration lessons, held nearly 500 individual 
teacher conferences afod distributed T *3bout 6.000 sets of materials. 

An evaluation of _the Team's services showed that the teachers 
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Mathematics Prograpi .(Cont. ) - / 

• » 

rated the materials produced as the most helpful service, the 
irfeervices next most helpful, aod the demonstrations as least 
helpful. Overall, 66^ of the 153 respondents rated the Title I 
^ ; Math Program as either: Very worthwhile or outstanding. 





MOBILE LEARNING CENTERS 
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Mary C. Kasbohm 

Sara H. Clark, Research and' Evaluation Department 

i' 

Bryant Junior High School 
3737 Third "Avenue South 

North High School * ' ' 
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(612) 822-9789 (Bryant) 
(612) 529-2239 (North) 

7-12 ' *• . . 

• 351 ! 



Professional 2, Paraprofessional 2, Clerical 0 

$U3,U00 

$12U 



Si 



OVERVIEW • - * * . - . „ f 

Self-teaching machines housed in trailer-classrooms were used to help 
Minneapolis secondary students improve their reading skills « TV- like teaching 
machines were used with both Doflsett materials and a program produced by the 
Minneapolis Basic Skill Centers. - The machines— 32 in all--were housed in txvo 
large trailers that could be moved from school to school.' A gain of one month 
or more" in grade equivalents (using Gates-ftacGinitie Tests) tor each month of 
attendance at the Centers by at leaSt 30$ of the students was the specific 
objective of the project. 

$ Although students operated the machines and tested their own progress at 
the end of each lesson, assistance was available from the certified reading 
teacher and the aide who staffed each trailer. The teacher also prescribed 
the course of instruction for each student. 
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Mobile Learning Centers (Corito) 



KEY FINDINGS • 4 

1970- 71^ Positive gains in Vocabulary and Comprehension were made by the 

2^0 students f 0/ whom gain scores were obtained. Their rate of 
progress was from two to six times that which would have been 
expected based on their previous achievement. An of them had 
been one or more years belGw g^ade x level in reading* skills before 
their selection for the programs 

1971- 72 I&i the second year of operation the program was again successful. 

Eighty percent of the students tested made grade equivalent ^gains 
|ppn Comprehension over those expected for length of. instruction. s 
0< Sixty-four percent made such gains on vocabulary tests. Gates- 

MacGinitie, Tests were used again. 

1972- 73 Pre-post test results were obtained'rfor 218 students . ^^^re than 
^ of these pupils made, grade equi^lent gains in Comprehension over 

• expectation for the length of enrollment in the program. The t 
mecfian grade equivalent gain was 1.5, although the students had 
^ been dft roll for less than half the school year.- * . m 

1973- 7^ At the Bryant trailer evaluation data were obtained for^^ of 

those enrolled in the project. Of these o9 students, 68 were 
also in the ESAA program. Their average length of enrollment 
was* six months. Seventy-aix percent gained six or more grade 
equivalent months in that time. At the/Worth trailer, complete 
' data were available for only 20$ of those enrolled. Of the^e Wj 
.;. students, 72$ "gained at least a month for each month .on roll. 



Clark, S. P. Evaluation of the Mobile Learning Centers in Minneapolis * 

Secondary Schools, 1070-71 . Minneapolis: Minneapolis Public Schools, 1972, 

Clark, S. H. Mobile Learning Centers of Minneapolis 1971-72 . Minneapolis : 
Minneapolis Public Schools, January 1973. 

Clkrk, S. H. Mobile Learning Centers of Minneapolis 1972-73 . 
Minneapolis Public Schools, February 197^. 



Clark, S. H. Mobile Learning Centers of Minneapolis 1973V7U. 
Minneapolis Public Schools, December 197^. . 
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PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS' TITLE I PROGRAM 



PROJECT PROFILE 



Program Administrator: 
iljjaluatioii b^: 
Program Location: 
Telephoi^ Nuihber: 
Grades Served: 
No. of Pupils Served: 
No. of Schools Served: 
No. 9 of Years in Operation: 
Staff*. 

Title I Funds: 
Cost Per Pupil: 



School Principals * * 

Thomas McC<5rmick, contracted evaluator 

S., *> 
^chools 

(612) 22U-1395 , .' 
1-8 
880 



( 



10 



Varies for each school 



Professional varies, Paraprofessional varies 
Cla/rical varies 

$115,072 

$131 - - 



OVERVIEW 



Ten parochial schools in Minneapfolis received Title I fluids in 1973-7^. 
About 25$ of" the students enrolled at these schools, were^e^igihle to 
"receive Title I program benefits. The parochial schools 1 Title I program 
focused on remedial sain and. fading instruction primarily through the use of 
Most of the Title I personnel in the parochial schools part- 
^^ireading in-service workshops. f 
In jnost of the schoois reading rooms or resource centers were provided so 
that supplementary teachers and aides could work privately with educationally 
disadvantaged- Title I students. Using filmstrips, cassette tapes, .and manipulative 
skills materials, these teachers and aides reinforced basd^Tp?th*and reading 
skills taught in the regular classroom. t 
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Parochial Schools- (Pont.) 

KEY FINDINGS * / 

Pre- and posttest results for 238 Title I ^students in four 
parochial schools, Ascension, St ^Anne's, St. Stephen and South 
w "^ark Consolidated (a consolidation of St. Helena arid Holy Name . 

schools) were analyzed. Similar test data were^pot available 
for Title I students in the other six parochial schools 0 

The Re§jlipg Comprehension and M&th Confutation portions of the ^ 
California Achievement Test were administered in Octob'er 1973 
and May 197^ to 166 Title I students enrolled at Ascension and 
St. Anne's. Seventy- two Title I students at St. Stephen's and 
" * " South Park Consolidated also took. an October 1973 pretest and a 

x May 197^ posttest in Reading Comprehension and Math Computation, 
but on -a different test, the SRA Achievement Series, Form E* % . 

A seven month grade equivalent gq.in might have been expected from the 
average, or typical, student. ■ Student progress was determined 
by v eeniparing the median pretest grade equivalent scores with the , 
median posttest grade, equivalent score. 

i Generally, the Title I parochial school students made good and, 

in some cases, excellent progress. Second, 'third and fourth v 
graders who took the^California Achievement Test, Level 2, Form^ 
in. Reading Comprehension, gained six months. Fpirrth, fifth and 
sixth graders who took Level 3 of the same test, made a gain of one 
year, and seventh and eighth graders gained four months. On the 
Math Computation portion of the California Achievement Test, the 
, second, third and fourth graders gained eight months; fourth, fifth 
v and sixth graders taking Level 2 tests, gained five mdnths; and 
seventh §ind eighth graders made a grade equivalent gain of 1.1 years: 

On the SRA Reading Comprehension Test, Blue Level,* fourth and fifth 
graders made a grade equivalent gain of 2.6 years,. Sixth graders, 
who took the O^een Level Reading Comprehension Test, gained 1.5 
years. In Math' Computation the fourth ancl fifth graders had a grade 
equivalent loss of v five months, while the sixth graders gained ji year 



Kb report, was. published on these test data. 
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Project Administrator : 

Evaluation by: 

Project Office: , 

Telephone Number: 
^Grades Served: 
No. of Pupils Servejj: 
Ho. of Schools Served: 

No. of Years, in Operation: 
Staff: 

Title I Funds: 
Cost Per Pupil: 



PROJECT PROFILE 



Area Superintendents 

(However, readers interested in program inform- 
ation should contact Mitchell Trockraan at the 
telephone number /^and address listed below) 

I>aniel P. Norton, Educational Testing Service 

Lehmann Center 

1006 West Lake Street 

(612) 3^8-^062 

K - 6 ( . . 

8,600 (8,200 Public; kOO Parochial) 

v 

25 Public 
7 Parochial 



Professional 27, Paraprofessional 1, Clerical. 9 

$U9U,38l 

$57 



OVERVIEW • 
». * 

The Title I Reading Program was begun in the 1967 - 68 school year in 
response to a need for a unified reading program in Minneapolis Title I schools. 
Teachers selected one reading series to replace the 22 different systems for 
teaching reading then operating in 20 Title I schools. An in-service training 
course was. also developed to help teachers with reading instruction. Initially 
the reading program was aimed at primary grade students, but in January 1<J72 it 
was expanded to include^ intermediate grade Title I students. 

The Instructional Materials Center\ (IMC) is a support component of the 
reading program established in 1969 to Jpoduce reading materials . During its 
first year of operation, the IMC provj^d materials to about 2k0 teachers in 
Title I schools. In 1972-73 more than 530 teachers used IMC-produced materials. 
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(^Hg^djng Program (Cojit.) 
^ -KEY FINDINGS 

1971 The -records for all 1,18? kindergarten pupils participating in 
the Title I Reading Program in 3^69-7.0 were examined to determine 

9 which had older ^rothers and sisters who would have been enrolled 
in first, second or third grade during, the same school year. 
After further determining which children had Metropolitan Reading 
* Readiness (Form B) scores from faJJL, first grade citywide test 
administrations, a cotfe group of 3^3 kindergarten children and 
k32 older siblings was identified. Five hundred fourteen other 
kindergarten pupils without siblings but* with first-grade test 
scores were also included in the study. 

Analysis of Metropolitan Reading Readiness Test scores revealed 
that older siblings did less well at entry t'6 first grade than 
did the • Title I Program children. The difference was in part, 
accounted' for by changes in the age at which pupils were admitted 
to school (older fourth-grade siblings were able to enter school 
two months earlier than their younger brothers and sisters). *The 
test score difference between the two groups of students closely 
paralleled trends in readiness scores for the city as a*tfhole. 

1972 Results of the Bond-Balow-Hoyt Word Recognition Test, which- was 
^ administered to Minneapolis second-graders as part of the citywide 1 

testing program, were gathered for the Title I Reading Program 
participants, who were second-graders in 1971-72, and their older . 
^ v flings in third, fourth and fifth eprade. As was the case to& 
the city as a whole, the 1971-72 second graders had higher test 
scores than the older students. Various analyses performed on 
the data, however, did not indicate that the higher test scores 
were theV direct result of participation in the reading programo 

1973 The original group of. 1969-76 kindergarten students participating 
in the Title I Reading Program were thitfd-graders in 1972-73. 
Results of, the Gates-MacGinitie Reading Comprehension Test, which- 
was administered citywide, were gathered for these students and 
their brothers and sisters in fourth, fifth and sixth grade. As 
in the two previous years of this study, the former kindergarten 
students achieved at a higher level than did their older siblings. - 
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Reading Program (Cont , \ 




1973.74 



Again, as in the previous ^years, it* could not be concluded 
that the higkeir test scores .were a direct result' of participation 
in the Title I Reading Program, This three-year study has indicated 
no important evidence of impact of the Title I Reading Program 
on first, second, 6r third grade citywi<fe* test scores. This 
analysis „was consistent with the judgment of program personnel 
that the effectiveness of the^program could not fairly or 
properly be evaluated over less than>four years. However, %he » 
evidence that has beeft accumulated strongly indicates .that 
pupil achievement outcomes of the project would probably not 
be found even if citywide test scores were studied for additional 
years. This is not "to say that the program was ^without value* , 
On the contrary , the program was initiated with many goals in 
mind, one of which was to achieve consistency in the Minneapolis 
readipg program. This, and* other goals, appear to have been 

No evaluation was made. 



Norton, D, P # 
Evanston: 



Pyramids Reading Program Sibling Study: A Progress , Report , 
Educational Testing Service, 1971. 

Norton, V. P. The Pyramids Reading Program Sibling Study! A Second Year * 
Progress Report , Evanston; Educational Testing Service, 1972, 



Norton, D # P # 
Evanston: 



Pyramids Reading Program Sibling Study; 
Educational Testing Service, 1973. 
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* * v This section has summarized evaluation findings for a number of 
%< specific Title I projects. In the next section, a look is taken at 
two aspects of the evaluation of the overall Title I program. ' 
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PROGRESS TOWARD PROGRAM GOALS 1 

TSfo measures of progress toward program goals are given in this section. 
First, progress toward specific program objectives for 1973-7** is described. 
Then, a long range view*of achievement trends in Title I schools since 1965 
is given. 

^Program Objectives for 1973-7** y , 

Program objectives submitted to the state. as part of the' 1973-7** 
application were rejected. Rewritten objectives were submitted and approved 
in August 1973. The evaluation plan was not reconciled until spring 197**. 
For these reasons some aspects of the evaluation plan could not bl executed 
%rT 197** • (The proposed evaluation plan is included as Appendix B), 

The following section describes evaluation procedures based on the 
five original objectives submitted with the application, three in reading, 
two in math. - \ m 

Reading Objective I Grades K-6 

This reading objective is as stated in the 1973-7** Title I application 
with the exception that grades k, 5* and 6 were added. The original 
objectives referred to K-3 only. Also, medians are used in place of means. 

In the fall of 19/B» the median raw scores on tests of reading 
readiness andotferall reading achievement for children involved 
in the" Tit 1^1 reading program in grades K-6 will be sigriif icantly 
higher than wer*» median scofes of children in Title I schools in 
the same grades the* previous year. That is, the 1973-7** first 
grade children in Title I schools will have a statistically 
'significant (.05 level) higher median raw score than 1972-73 
first grade children when compared on a fall testing basis. 
Comparable standardized tests #ill be Tiniform for both populations. 

It should be clear that this objective results in an evaluation of 
the. 1972-73 program, not the 1973-7** program. The evaluation of the 1973-7** 
program could not be completed in its entirety until fall 197** test results 
become available. ^ 

Twenty-one Title I schools were used in this analysis. All schools 



All test data used in this section and the section on Achievement Trends 
in Title I Schools: 1965-1973 were obtained from the Department of Guidance 
and Assessment Services of /the Minneapolis Public Schools^ 




which were Title I 'schools 1972-73 and 3^B^7^ were included. They 
were 5 

Bancroft < Harrison Mann 

Bethune Hawthorne Prescott 

Bremer Hay Seward 

Clinton Irving Sheridan 

Corcoran Lowell * Webster 

Greeley ( . Lyndale $ Whit tier 

Hall Madison Wiliard 

Figure 1 shows the results for this objective. Generally, Title I 
children in 1973-7** scored about the same as Title I children in the 
previous year. A gain of two raw score points in second grade and one 
point in the sixth grade was- noted. Statistical tests were not run in 
view of the basic similarity for the two years. Scores did not decrease 
in any grade 0 Overall, a slight net gain in reading achievement test scores 

across grades K-6 was made. . i" y * 

i 

Reading Objective II Grades 1-6 | 

Although the socio-economic distance between Title I and non- 
Title % schools has been widening each year, the /relative distance 
betveeo the median raw score of Title I vs. non-Title I schools 
(Grades 1-6) will be no farther apart than the median for the three 
previous years . This distance will hold for each grade level and % 
comparable standardized achievement measures will be used. 

In order to measure this objective, 17 schools which were eligible 
during the four years from 1970 through *197^ were compared with non- Title I 
schools o The seventeen schools were: Bancroft, Bethune, Clinton, Corcoran, 
Greeley, Hall, Harrison,' Hawthorne * Hay, Irving, Lyndale, Madison, Mann, 
Seward, Webster, Whittier^ and Wiliard. 

As Figures 2 through 6 show, this, objective was satisfied in four of 
the five grades for which achievement test dd^^were available. In first 
grade (Figure 2) the difference between the median test scores of the 
• Title I and non-Title I. schools was 7 raw score points in 1973-7**. The &, 
median, of the test score differences for the three previous years was 9 
points. Siqdlar results occurred in the third, fifth and sixth grades. 
Only in grade two (Figure 3) did the difference between the test scores 
of the Title I and non-Title I schools in 1973-7** exceed the median 
difference for the previous three years. 
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a- Includes the 17 schools that have been Title I eligible every year since 1970-71 
b Includes the nort^-Title I schools for every year since 1970-71 . 

Number of schools ranges from 48 in 1970-71 to 41 in 1973-74. 
c- Form B used in 1972-73 and 1973-74. 

Figure 2. MEDIAN METROPOLITAN READINESS TEST RAW SCORES (FORM A) FOR 

1st GRADE STUDENTS IN TITLE T AND NON-TTTLE I SCHOOLS:. 1970-73 
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a Includes the 17 schools that have been Title I eligible every yeaf since 1970-71 
b Includes the non-Title I schools for every' year since 1970-7,1- 

Number of schools ranges from 48 in 1970-71 to 41 in 1973-74. ^ 

'* 

Figure 3. MEDIAN. BOND- BALOW-HOYT READING TEST RAW SCORES [FORM L-l, 
, WORD RECOGNITION) FOR 2nd GRADE STUDENTS IN TITLE F AND 

NON-TITLE I SCHOOLS:. 1970-1973 ' ♦ - - " » 
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a Includes the 17 schools that have been Title I eligible every year since 1970-71 
b Includes the non-Title I schools for every year since 1970-71. 
Number of schools ranges from 48 in 1970-71 to 41 in 1973-74. 

• ' • * 

Figure 4. MEDIAN GATES-MAGGINITIE READING TEST RAWNjSCORES (PRIMARY-C, 
COMPREHENSION). FOR 3rd GRADE STUDENTS LN TITLE I AND 
! * NON-TITLE I SCHOOLS: 1970-1973 
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a Includes the 17 schools that have been Title I eligible every year since 1970-71. 
b Includes the non-Title I schools for every year since J970-71 
Number of schools ranges from 48 in 1970-71 to 41 in 1973-74. 

Figure 5. MEDIAN GATES-MACGINITIE READING TEST RAW SCORES ' (SURVEY D, 
FORM.l-M, COMPREHENSION) FOR 5th GRADE STUDENTS IN ' 
TITLE I AND NON-TITLE I SCHOOLS:' 1970-1973 
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a" Includes the 17 schools that have been Title I eligible' -every year since 1970-71 
b- Includes th^non-Title I schools for everywear Sjince 1970^71. 
Number of schools ranges from 48 in 1970*W , lo Ah irt 1973-74.- 



Figure 6. MEDIAN GATES-MACGINITIE READING TEST RAW SCORES (^SURVEY D, 
— FORM 1-M,' COMPREHENSION) FOR 6th GRADE STUDENTS. IN 

TITLE I AND NON-TITLE I SCHOOLS: 1970-1973. 1 
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It appears that Title I studentsvare hplding their own in reading 
achievement, coBqpared to non-Title I students, even though" Title I 
\§chools have become progressively "poorer" over the years. Evidence on 
economic change is given in the section on Achievement Trends in Title I 
Schools: 1965-1973 on page. 68. ^ 

Reading Objective III Grades, 7-9 

As measured by the GateS-MaeGinitie, Survey D, Form 2M, Beading 
Comprehension Test on a pretdst (September, 1973 ) a »d posttest e 
(May, 197*0 basiSy those students who are enrolled in compensatory 
reading programs (grades 7, 8 and 9) beginning September r .1973 and 
ending May, 197^ will make grade equivalent gains in reading com- 
prehension as /follows: 



a. 25^ \ will* make at least jl»j£ months gain for each month in 
the program. 

.jii 

b. 25% will make 1.0 to 1.3 ifenths gain for each month in 
the program." ■ J ^ 

c. The* median gain for all students enrolled in the program , , - 
will be equal to the number of months in the program. 0 { 

Parochial Schools 

Parochial School Tit3i I children in grades 1-8 who. receive Title I 
reading program benefits will make grade, equivalent gains in reading 
comprehension as measured by standardized reading tests as follows: 

a.' 25% ' will make l.U months gain for each month in the 
program. . 

h . 25% will make 1.0 ~ 1.3 months gain for each month in 
- 1 , • the program. 

I 

c. The median gain for all students served in the program will 
be 1,0 times the* normal number of months in. the program.. 

lable h presents the data for public and parochial schools' attainment 
of objectives. The table indicates that both public and private schools 
far exceeded their objectives'. 

For exanqple, only 25$ of the public junior high students were expected 
to make gains of at least l.k months for each month in the program; in 
reality, 78$ made or exceeded l.k months gain. Similar gains can be noted 
for the parochial schools. 

The expected median gain was T.O while th^ actual toedian for the 
public schools was 2 0 8 0 For the parochial schools the median gain was 2.3. 

: 72 
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Attributing gains to Title I ig$act is risky because of sampling bias« 



Title I students, represented in Table k $ accounted for only l8$ of all 
Title I (reading) eligible students in grades 7-9« These students were 
selected for Emergency School Aid Act (ESAA) assistance because* of their 
extremely low reading achievement (two or more years tfelbw gr&de level) . 
This section procedure probably resulted in a chance improvement in test 
scores. However, it seems unlikely that the "chance" improvement would^ 
be as large as the improvement noted. Thus, at least some of the gain 
appears to have been "real." This gain, cannot be attributed solely to 
Title I impact however, since other programs, such as ESAA, operated in 
these schools. , ^ 

» 

Mathematics Objectives I and II Grades 7-9 



Objective I: 50$ of th^fcLfrle I students will gain at least as much 
as the mea^n gain made, by all Minneapolis students on 
the Minneapolis Arithn»tic Computation Test (MACT) , 
given in fall 1973 and spring 197^. 



• Objective II: 50% of -the Title I students will gain mastery-gain * 
points on the units of t£e Mathematics Basic Skills 
Development Project (MBH)P) at the rate of kO or 
mflre points per year. \ ■« . * 

Table 5 presents results of objectives attainment jftr the two 
mathematics^objectives.f Objective I was not jreet. Objective II was. 

^*Flfty percent of the Title I students were expected to gain as much 
as the average Minneapolis student on the Minneapolis Arithmetic Commutation 
Test /rom fall 1973 to spring 197^. Forty-four percent of the Title I 
students achieved this goal. 

Sixty-five percent ,of the Title I students made mastery^gain points 
on the units of the Mathematics Basic Skills Development Project at t^Jie 
rate of kO or more points per year. Only 50$ of the Title I students 
were "expected" to make gains of this magnitude. 

Again, results are clouded by sampling bias. About one-fourth of 
Title I (math) eligible 7-9 grade students Vere involved in this evaluation. 
These students were selected on the basis of having the lowest raatlj test 
scores. Some artificial gains probably resulted from this selection 
procedure. 
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Summary of Progress ^oward 1973-7 1 * Objectives 

Three of the five major program objectives for 1973-7** were met. 
Two objectives were not met if a strict interpretation of success is used. 

Children in the 1973-7^ Title I program, in grades K-6, scored about 
as well on reading achievement tests as did Title I children in these 
grades in 1972-73. Minor differences noted suggested some improvement o 
When Title I children in grades 1-6 were compared with ^non-Title I 
children in these grades, it did not appear that Title I children were 
falling farther behind 

In grades 7-9* Title I children ia public and parochial schools 
appeared to make substantial gains on tests of reading achievement and 
on certain mathematics mastery tests. However, progress on a mathematics 
computation test was not as good. Results could. not be attributed solely 
to Title I since other reading and math programs, notably ESAA, were in 
operation in these Schools. > * 

Attainment, or lack of attainment of objectives should be viewed in 
the light of changing population characteristics in the Title I schools . 
Each year since 1965 the percentage of low income children in the Title I 
schools has increased. 

The next section describes changes in student population characteristics 
and gives achievement data from 1965 to 1973- 

* » 

ACHIEVEMENT TRENDS IN TITLE I SCHOOLS: 1 965 - 1973 

Achievement trends of Title I students over an eigh't year period, 
1965-1973, are presented here and comparisons with non-Title I students 
are made. 

Thirty- four Minneapolis elementary schools hkve been designated as 
Title I schools at one time or another since Title I funding began in j 
1965. Five of these schools closed and four other schools ..were removed 
from the eligibility list because of pbpulation ch^aiges. In 1973 » twenty- 
five elementary schools were designated as Title' I schools. 

In order to i&easure the overall, impact of the Title I program it 
seemed reasonable to look at the progress of pupils in those schools which 
had received Title I assistance over a period of years. Fourteen schools 
were identified as having been designated as Title I schools each year 

» c 
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f or the^rfine year period 1965-66 to l97;3-7k. These fourteen schools 
were? Bethune (Grant), Clinton, Corcoran, Greeley, Hall, Harrison, Hawthorne, 
Hay, Irving,. Madison, Mann, Seward, Webster, and Willard. (Table 1 on 
pages 7 and 8 shows Title I schop^s for each year since 1965 .) 

Although ^d. Title I Projects did not focus_ on teaching; basic reading 
and writing skiils --particularly in the early years of federal funding— it 
seemed reasonable to expect that gains in basic skills would occur in 
these schools over the years, since Some projects did emphasize basic skills 

as early as 1965- * * 1 

Before giving evidence on the achievement of pupils in these schools, 
some additional information on the school populations is presented. 

As in other large cities throughout *the nation, Minneapolis has had 
substantial population changes over the last decade, increasing numbers . 
of low income and minority families have become concentrated in the city. 

Figures 7 and 8 on pages 70 and 71 show these changes in the schools. 
* The percentage of students from minority ethnic backgrounds is shown 
in Figjire 7 f or 196U through 1973* Figure 8 shows the percentage of 
children living in families receiving Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children (AFDC) from 1967 through 1972. 

The trends are clear. The increase of minority and low income students 
in the fourteen Title I schools has been substantial while increases j/n 
non- Title I schools— and schools which have not consistently. been designated 
as Title I— have been moderate. The gap between the two groups of schools 
-has been widening since Title I began. The percentage of minority students 
has risen from 21$ to H8$ in the Title I schools and from 5$ to 12$ in all 
other schools. The percentage of AFDC students ha's risen from 27$ to 55$ 
in the Title I schools and from 9$ to, 21$ in all other schools. (The 
Minneapolis Schools 1 desegregation plan, which Was initiated in junior high 
schools in 1973 -7^, made a substantial impact on elementary schools when 
they were desegregated An September 197 1 *.) 

(in 1968-69, students from minority groups other than Blacks and 
Indians were included in the schools' sight count for the. first time. This 
change had little impact on the tredi line shown in Figure 7 since 91$ of 
all minority pupils in Minneapolis elementary schools were either Black or 
Indian.) * 

Figure 9 shows the rate of pupil turnover for the Title I and all 
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a Includes the 14 schools that have been Title I eligible every year since 1965-66. 
b Includes non-Title I schools and Title* I schools not included in the above group. 
Number of schools ranges from 55 in 1967-68 to 52 in 1972-73. 



Figure 8*% PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS FROM AFDC FAMILIES' IN TITLE I ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOLS AND OTHER ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS: 1967-1972 
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other schools • Because the formula for determining the turnover rate 
has changed on several occasions one 1 should not conclude that the turn- 
over rate has been steadily declining . The change may be due to the 
formula ftsed. However, one observation is apparent:' Title I schools 
have consistently had a much greater turnover rate than other 
schools. It also appears that turnover has increased more in Titles I 
schools than in other schools since 1971-72. 

i 

* In summary, Title I schools have shown an increase in minority 
population, an increased number of children has come from poor families, 
and the pupil turnover rate has been much greater than in other 

schools. * V 

Studies showing that low income children, as a group, score lower on 
achievement tests than do middle or uppe^ income children are abundant. 
In view of the large increase in the percentage of low income children in 
the 'Title I schools of Minneapolis over the last seven or eight years, one 
might predict a downward trend in achievement test scores. 

Research on race and achievement tests is not so clear cut as is 
research on race and economic status although cultural or racial bias in 
certain ability tests has long been demonstrated. If achievement tests 
are biased against minority children then added weight could be given to 
a prediction Of declining test scores in the Title I schools. 

The bulk of the evidence suggests that test scores in Minneapolis 
Title I schools should have declined from 1965 to 1973, other things being 
equal. 

We turn now to an examination of achievement test scores in Minneapolis 
Title I schools during a 1>ime when the numbers of low income and minority 
children were increasing substantially. Figures 10-lU present achievement 
test trends. In these figures the test scores for the fourteen schools 
consistently eligible to receive Title 1 funds (hereafter called core 
schools) are compared with all other schools and the citywide median. In 
each of the figures the trend lines are based on the raw "score of the 
median student in each group. 

Because the* citywide testing program has changed over the years it 
is not possible to show trends for more than four or five years for some 
of the tests. ^ 

Figure 10 ^presents one of the more significant* test trends in the , 
Minneapolis Public Schools . K shows the steady increase in 'median scores 

" 73 81 



that has been made by Minneapolis students on the Metropolitan"TSeadiness 
Test, which was administered £p all first graders • Since I967-68, the 
first year the test was given in Minneapolis, the median test score for 
students iri all three groups has increased at least nine points; 

The mosjt dramatic gains have, been made by students in *fche core 
schools . $he raw 6 score in the core schools has increased Ik points since 
1967-68. f *The median* student in these Title I schools performed as well on 
this test in 1973-7** as the median student in the other schools did in 
1969-70o / , . ~ ; 

Many factors may have contributed to these test score gains. Educa- 
tional television, changes in the kindergarten curriculum—which placed 
greater eraphasis v on teaching -the alphabet beginning, in 1969—and testing" 
children at somewhat o34er ages in recent years may have influenced test 
scores. These factors, however, operated in Title I and non-Title 
^schools alike. Any closing of. the gap between students, in core schools 
and; students in the other schools may be due to Title I programs* rather • 
than to the other factors • ^ 

An upward* trend, in 2nd grade achievement test scores was also apparent « 
As figure 11 shows, this growth has been uneven but has accelerated since 
* 1970, Since 1970-71, the median raw score increased 7 points in the core 
schools and 8 points in the other schools. " .' % 

The trends in grades 3, 5 and 6 are less conclusive. (No comparable 
achievement test c&ta were available for fourth ' grade ) . In gr^de three, 
the citywide median increased one point in each the past thre4 years 
while the median for the core schools increase^ by one point for all 
three years. The trend is not Clearly established in grade five for 
either the core schools or the -city. A downward trend in sixth grade 
scores through 1968-69 is shown iri Figure % lk. Since that time, the 
trend line appears rather flat* - * 

This analysis has revealed growth in achievement test scores in 
grades 1 through 3 of the Minneapolis Public Schools. While there is no 
evidence to suggest that the students in the Title I core schools are 
closing the gap with other Minneapolis students, trend lines indicate 
that Title I students have made gains at the same rate or nearly the same 
rate as other Minneapolis students o The relative distance between the two 
groups of schools appears to have remained about the same in most grades 
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a Includes the 14 schools that have been Title I eligible' every year since 1965-66. 
b Includes non-Title I schools and Title I schools not included in the above group. 

Number of schools ranged from 55 in 1967-68 to 52 in 1973-74. , # 

c Form B used in 1972-73 and 1973-74. . ., 

Figure 10 MEDIAN METROPOLITAN READINESS 'TEST RAW SCORES (FORM A). FOR 
1st GRADE STUDENTS IN TITLE I AND OTHER SCHOOLS: .1967^1973 
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U litre I Schools 3 



1970-71 



71-72 



7^-73 



73-74 



a Imcl^4^§ the 14 schools that. hav^beqn Title L eligible every year since 1965-66. 
b Includes the ncgi-Jitle I schools, and title I schools not "included in the above group. 
^ Number Vf ^hoo Is* .ranges fr6m 55 in 1970-71 Vo 52 in 1973-74 
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F%LKre^42.- MEDIAN GATES-MACGINITlB READING TEST RAW SCORES (PRIMARY C, 
X * f. COMPREHENSION) FOR 3rd GRADE STUDENTS IN TITLE I AND 
- ,^.J - • .OTHER SCHOOLS - 1970-1973' 
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•Title I Schools' 



\ 



1967-68 



68-69 



69-70 '70T-71 



71-72 



72-73 



73-74 



a Includes the 14 schools that^ have been Tittle I .eligible 'every year since 1965-66, 
b Includes the non-Title I schools and Title I schools not included in the above group. 
Number of schools tanges from 55. in 1968-69 to 52 in 1973-74, 



Figure 13.. MEDIAN. GATES-MACGINITIE READING TEST RAW SCORES (SURVEY % 
FORM J -M, COMPREHENSION) FOJR 5th GRADE STUDENTS IN 
TITLE I AND OTHER SCHOOLS: 1968-1973 
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and the pattern of gains and losses over the years are very consistent^* 
fpr thl two groups of children. 

In view of 'the much greater increase of low income and minority 
children in the Title I schools, and in view of the consistently higher 
turnover rate in these schools .than in the city as a whole, these find- 
ings may be considered encouraging. * 

Based on t\ie experiences of other cities, one might have expected 
* declining test scores in the Title I schools and a widening of the gap 
between the achievement of Title I and non-Title I students. These things 
have not occurred in Minneapolis. 

This analysis is hot sufficient to permit cause and effect conclusions 
* about the impact of Title I. Test scores were based on the median test 
score, of all the students in thp ih schools and thus included both Title I 
and non-Title I students in the core schools. Other studies are needed to 
support these promising results. 
' , Evaluation of student achievement in specific projects and measures 
of ^Pitle I impact over the years have been presented. Another aspect of 
evaluation has to do with thg management or operations of the Title I 
program. Evaluation of operations is presented next. 
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EVALUATION OF PROJECT OPERATIONS v 

v *# 

0 * 

This section describes two approaches to evaluating certain aspects 
of Title I -operations^ First, brief summaries of evaluations of the 
process involved in four Title I-C projects are g^en. (Title I-C funds 
are special grants made to school districts with unusually high percentages 
of low income children.) Then, an analysis of Title I budgets from 19^ 
to 197^ is. presented. 

Evaluation of Project Processes 

Two Title I instructor-coordinators, working out of the Office of 
Planning, Development and Federal Projects, assisted Project Directors in- 
interpreting and adhering* to federal, state and local guidelines . In one 
sense, these instructor-coordinators helped evaluate the processes taking 
place in each project. ^ 

. A more formal process evaluation approach was- tried in 1972-73. In 
cooperation with the State ° Department of Education, Minneajtolis contracted 
CTB/McGraw-Hill to develop" a process. evaluation model. This model appeared 
to have promise and plans to implement it in all Title I projects were 
submitted as part of the 1973-7^ application. However, these plans had to 
be dropped when other evaluation requirements were made. A limited use 
of certain aspects of the process evaluation model was made in five Title I-C 
projects^ ^ - 

The major purpose of a process .evaluation is to provide information 
to a project manager about tfie progress' of the project. The information 
must be provided in time for the manager to make changes in tfie project' 
operations if it appears that changes are needed. The riature of this kind 
of information feedback does not lend itself to a meaningful "final report/ 1 
Useful information is often presented oxally. or in weekly .or monthly reports. 
The final report is. basically an historical document—although a review of 
prdj^ct operations may help "in planning futyre projects e < ^ '( . 

^(immaries of the five Title I-C process evaluations presented here 
*do not give a good picture of the, evaluation process; however, some idea 
6t the kinds of topics stfudied in these evaluations may be gained. 

^TB/MpSraw Hill Department .of Programs and Services. Minneapol is Public 
Schools Title I , Implementation Evaluation Model— Final Report . Monterey, 
Calif. Sept. 1973. \ ! - " \ \ « 
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x PAROCHIAL READING WORKSHOP frOR MATERIAL PRODUCTION 



Project Administrator: 
Evaluation by: 
Project Location: 

Telephone Number: 
Grades Served: 



Np. of Pupils Served,: 
No. of Schools Served: 



No. of Years Ja Operation: 
Staff: 

Title I Funds: 
Co^t Per Pupil: 



PROJECT PROFILE > * 
Sister Anne Baeckers 

Sandra H Q Schilling, contracted evaluator 

St. Helena's School 
3200 E. Mth Street 
Mpls. Minn. 55^09 ♦ 

(612) 529-8327 

k - 6 ' 

Undetermined ✓ * * 

" 9 * \ 
6° months * . 

1 coordinator, 1 consultant - 
$9,573 

Undetermirfed 



OVERVIEW ' 

The Parochial Reading Workshop for Material Production was developed to 
provide teachers and aides o with skills and techniques for developing individual- 
ized reading labs within their own classrooms 0 Specific activities provided by 
tfce project included: (a) one half -day visit to a model reading lab for each 
participating School; (b) two 2-hour needs assessment sessions for each school; 
(c).^fou» If^hour workshops to learn techniques for producing materials and to 
produce Laterals for use in -their own classrooms; and (d)* two 2«hotu? sessions 
to organise aad evaluate the materials produced and to make plans for future 
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Parochial Reading Workshop (Cont.) 
KEY FIH&IHGS 

197U Process observations of this prbject revealed that: 

lo The project was well planned and was implemented according 
to plan. 

2m Having teachers and aides part icipate jointly in the workshop 
was approved by leaders and participants alike. 

3. Considerable enthusiasm was generated among the workshop 
participants and seemed, in some cases, to spill over to 
f primary classrooms » 

Problems encountered during project implementation were 
primarily technical ones such as payment of aide stipends and 
not receiving supply orders when needed □ 
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EAST AND WEST AREA TITLE I STAFF DEVELOPMENT PROJECT 



Project Leader: 
^Evaluation by: 
Project Lo&ation: 

Telephone Number: 

Grades Served: 

$0% of Pupils Served: 

No. of Schools Served: 

No. of Years in Operation: 

Staff: 

Tlile I Funds: 
Cost Per Pupil: 



PROJECT PROFILE 
Diane Carley 

Thomas McCormick, contracted ^valuator 

/ y 

Lehmann Center \ 
1006 West Lake Street 

(612) 3W-4065 
k - 6 

No pupils were directly served by this project 
03 

/ 

6 months ,« 

No permanent staff 

$M*,336 

Not appropriate for this project 



OVERVIEW ' 

The East and West Ar&s. Title I Staff Development Project was the result 
of a joint proposal developed by elementary principals and the Title I 1 
instructor-coordinator. 'More "tfean U0 /percent ($^,336) of the total Part C 
funcls were allocated to the two areas. Three^ consultants were contracted 
-to train hi fifth gijade teachers and 18 reading supplementary teachers in 
reading comprehension strategies, instructional techniques and test selection 
Book company representatives were scheduled to display reading materials At 
the end of the in-service sessions s teachers selected refSa&ial reafiiag Esat^rials 
for their Title I -students <> ^ 



, r 



East and West Area Staff Development (Cont.) 
KEY FINDINGS 

197U The Research and Evaluation Department conducted a process 

evaluation of the Part C funded project. Unlike other 
evaluations which measure or analyze products of a program after 
N • the program has ended, a process evaluation is conducted while 

the program is still taking place. Operational guidelines were 
written and three ^questionnaires were developed and administered 
to the participating teachers. 

The few problems encountered during the^inqplementation of this 
project were minor and bad no important inpact on tjie project. 
One difficulty encountered early in the project was a lack of 
adequate meeting space. Another problem that occurred at the 
beginning of the project was confusion over leadership respon- 
sibilities. Both problems were resolved. 

By at least one in?>ortant measure—the opinions of the 
participants—the East/West Area Staff Development Project Was 
a success. The responses of the teachers on three guestionnaires 
indicated widespread agreement that the project was informative, 
useful and a worthwhile expenditure of the Part C funds *. Plans, 
. ■ were made for a committee of teachers to evaluate the vef f ective- 
^ n^&s^Q^^e^^ purchased witji Part C funds. 



McCbMiek, To Process Evaluation of the East and West Area Title I Staff 
Development Ffro-lect. Spring ' ISOh . Minneapolis: Minneapolis Public 
, Schools , 197^o — — \ 
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NORTH AREA INTERMEDIATE READING CADRE 



PROJECT PROFILE 



Project Administrator: 
Evaluation by: 
Project Location: 

Telephone Number t 

Grades Served: 

NoVof Pupils Served: y 

No* of Schools Served: 
Noo of Yeartf in Operation: 
.Staff: 



/ 



Tit 1^ I funds: 
Cost Per Pupil: 



Clarence Falk ^ 

Sandra H # Schilling, contracted evaluator 

Sheridan School 

1201 University Avenue N # E # 

(6^2) 336-6216 

k - 6 

The materials developed in this project will be 
available to teachers of all North Area 
Intermediate Title, I children in the fall of 197k. 

12 ' 

6 months " f 

3 full time professionals, 12 paraprofessionals 
for 20 days each, 1 project consultant 

$27,977 

Not appropriate for/ this project 



OVERVIEW * v 

The North Area Intermediate Reading Cadre was formed to develop high interest 
reading materials for ^intermediate level Title I students 0 Briefly, the intent 
of the project was to identify student interest areas, survey teacher -needs, write 
materials to meet the needs and interests identified, and field test and revise 
the materials . ' - " , 

A number of persons were recruited to carry ou£ these project responsibilities. 
Twelve intermediate teachers from eleven of ' th6 Title I schools vete] relieved 
from classroom duty from February k to March l 9w l&fk 9 to wri^e materials* A planning 
liaison committee, also composed of one teacher from each building, was allocated > 
sti^fend funds for four too-hour meeting^ to develop a plan 'for field testing 
materials producedo Project coordijaatioa was the resf>qnsibil^ty^of two teachers ... *< 
on special assigmient andean Intermediate "Reading Team member* who was relieved of 
his duties th^re from January, to Juhe 0 In -addition,; a cdrisuitant ; from the- University 
of Minnesota was hired to provide leadership and technical assistance 0 



North Area Reading Cadre (Cont.) 



KEY FINDINGS 



/ 



197k Evaluation of the North Area Intermediate Reading Cadre was a 

process evaluation. Its purpose was twofold: (a) to determine 
. whether or not thk project was implemented according to t'he 
original proposal and (l?) to identify specific problems and 
successes with project implementation. 

Project observations revealed that (l) the quantity of materials 
developed exceeded expectations, \2) materials were appealing to 
students and (3) teachers were generally enthusiastic about their 
use. Leadership styles of t$e project coordinator andl?the 
consultant, the broad based involvement of classroom teachers 
and their commitment to the project, and an extensive survey of 
student interests were factors which probably contributed to 
the Success of this project. Major problems identified in the 
project were establishing leadership roles and responsibilities 



and insufficient allegation of time and resources. 
1 - . 

Schilling, S..H. Process Evaluation of Fflfefr Title rejects? Worth Area 
Intermediate Reading" Cadre » North Area Computer Study Crroup, Parochial 
Reading Workshop. System 80 . Minneapolis: Minneapolis Public Schools, 



July, 197^c 
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COMPUTER STUDY GROUP 



PROJECT PROFILE 



Project Chairman: 
Evaluation by: 
project Location: -~ 
Grades Served: 
Wo. of Pupils Served: 
No^ of Schools' Served: 
Noo of Years in Operation: 
Staff: 

Title £ Funds: 
Cost Per Pupil: 



George McDonough 

Sandra H. Schilling, contracted e^^uator 

North Area Eiem^itary Principals Group 

Not appropriate for this project 

No pupils were directly served by this project 

Not appropriate for this project 

6 months ^ Cs> ^ 

No permanent staff 

$3", 966 

Not appropriate for this project 



OVERVIEW v 

The Computer Study Group /was formed in response to a need in North Area Title I 
schools "mo develop more refined techniques in skills management for reading and 
math." Funds were provided for a committee of North Area administrators to visit 
computer management systems operating in the United States. The plan was "to seek 
already designed computer management programs to institute or modify for Title I 
schools in Minneapolis/ 1 The Computer Study Group establishe4 six goals to guide 
its work: 

lo To gain a better understanding of the data process operation in the total 
school system. , ' 

2. To develop and maintain lines of communication with computer oriented 
committees o / . 

3. To investigate how the computer assists? with student record keeping and 
management of instruction in schools other than Minneapolis. 

k. To work to develop or extend the present student record keeping system 
to include Title I Needs Assessment data, attendance, and other data which 
may be necessary for the management of the instructional program. 

~5. To develop a^ management system in the instructional areas of reading and' 
math. • 

6. To explore the relationship of CMI to individual/ privacy and student 
rights. - • " - / 



By late spring this study group was to recommend /to the area superintend, 
computer management program which ofould be implemented in the fall of 197U. 
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Qpmputer Study Group (Cont.) 

■ *>* * . » J 

- KEY^FIHPINGS - ■ .. •^====^-=---™^. -=.,r^== ■ .---=^.=--=--=;. 

197^ The evaluation of this project was. a process observation* to 

compare project inplementatio»»with the original proposal. 
For various reasons the project purpose to select a computer 
management system for implementation in the fall Qf 197^ 
was not met # Instead, a second proposal to (a) establish 
criteria for and (b) tailor-make an instructional management 
system for Minneapolis was developed • Design of the original 
proposal and lack of planning throughout implementation were, 
identified as primary problems * 0 • , 



Schilling, S. H. " Process* Evaluation of Four Title I. Projects: Iftorth Area y 
Intermediate Reading Cadre* North Area Computer Study Group. Parochial 
Reading Works hop » System 80 « Minneapolis: Minneapolis Public Schools, 
July, 197^. 




PROJECT PROFILE 



Project Administrator: 

Evaluation by: 
Project Location: 
Telephone Number: 

Grades Served: 

No. of Pupils Served: 

* <n 

No. of School/ Seryed: 
No. of Years in Operation: 
Staff: 



Lowell-«Jack Ott f 
Hawthorne—Don Lodribergt. 
Irving—Wally Buchanan 
n f 

Sandra H. Schilling , , contracted evaluat^r 

Lowe 11 9 Hawthorne and Irving Elementary Schools 

l4K*eH-«(6l2) 529-9695 m 

Hkwthbrne~(6:i2> 529-9103 

Irving— (6*12) 721-5063 * , ' , 3 

k - 6 ' 

Lowell— 29. 
Hawthorne— 3 1 

Irviiag««21 " } 



6 months 



1 



.Title I Funds: 
Cost Per P&pil: 




Project funds supported 1 aide, six houirs, per day 
at Iowell ahd H&wthorne'. In addition buildtsg 
principals x and a regular staff member also assumed 
responsibility for the £*oject in each school* 

$1U S 536 

$179.^6 



C OVERVIEW; 

The P^rt C, System^ program at Lowell and Hawthorne provided two System 80 
machines for each school, two reading programs, one mat^i program, and the services 

of one aide for si^ hour§ a day.' -At Irving, Part C funds prpvided one System 80, 

7 ^ / 0 ' 

i^achine and two reading programs. Local school funds were used to rent a second 

machine ^about midway ^through the project, p * 

System 8€k. is &n individualized audiovisual instructional system. The basic 

components of the system *are headphones and a small television set-like device . 

with buttons in .front which students depress to indicate responses to -an -instruc- 

•^f^nal programs Thermograms are operated by a f ilmstrip-record combination. 



Intermediate Title i students in each school were scheduled into the reading 
or n^th pro-ams (reading only at Irving), in fifteen or twenty minute blocks of 

90 ' • . 

98 



.time throughout the school- day*. 



Evaluation of the System 80 .project focused on both the process 
of » implementing System 80 programs and the .impact of those 
programs on student achievement in reading and matho Observations 
of project implementation revealed that (a) there* were difficulties 
establishing management responsibilities for the program within 
each of the schools; (b) it was difficult to schedule students 
in fifteen to twenty minute blocks of time throughout the school 
day; and (c) prdUlems motivating students to attend $nd achieve 
in System 80 seemed to be reduced when aides at Lowell and 
Hawthorne xieveloped reward systems. 

Regarding the. impact of 'the System 80 reading programs on student 
achievement, it was discovered that "the "Learning Letter Sounds" 
and "Words itt Context" programs were too simple fot intermediate 
'stud^bs as most had mastered the consent prior to entering the 
program. The math proga^im, which focused, on raultiplicaticin and 
'division facts, was more on target with student needs. Student 
'* achievement in this program content seemed to warrant its con« 
tinuation as & supplement to the intermediate math program. 
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Title I Budget Allocations: 1967-197^ . 

Tables 6-10 present information abbut Title I budgets from fiscal year 
(FY) 1967 through 197^, exclusive of FY V 1969 for which similar budget 
information was, not available. Budgeted funds, not actuai expenditures," 
are shown. This analysis gives only a partial. picture of, Title I budgets 
because addendums, reallocations or summer budgets are not included. 

Table 6 shows . the breakdown of each annual budget into three areas: 
evaluation, direct program services and indirect program services. Table 6 

•gives the amount of funds budgeted while Tabl^ 7 shows the percentage 6f r 
funds budgeted for each of these three purposes. 

These tables do not present information directly related to federal 

• accounting categories . The information is based on ap analysis of the 
functions for which funds were budgeted. Thus, program and project" 
evjaluation oosts are included in evaluation* direct instructional services 
to! children are called direct program services , and administration, 
instructional, support services, dissemination, monitorijag, and, in 197^ > 



indirect costs, are called indirect program services . 

Total Title I funds dropped' from 1967 to 1970 J since then', they have 
ris^n steadily. However, these figures should be related to the number 
^of l^Ltle I children eligible to receive funds each year in order to get 
a clfear picture of federal funding. 

* funds allbc^ted for direct program services followed, the same pattern 
as to^al funds, dropping through 1970 and then rising. The budgets for 
indirect program services did not follow, a consistent pattern whi'le 
evaluation budgets have dropped steadily since 1971. 

The percentage^ of aE funds allocated for direct program services 
^ranged rrom 80$ to S&$>. Indirect program service costs ranged ftom 6%^. 
to 15% 4nd evaluation from 3% to 5$, .over the ye^rs. * 

Sin^e 1971, budgeting appears to have reached a stable pattern. One 
might say that typically, out of each Title I dollar, 86 cents will be 
^budgeted for direct program services, ten cents will be budgeted for indirect 
program services and four cents will be budgeted for evaluation." 

How are program funds spent? What kinds of projects get the most money? 
•Does more money, go to elementary or secondary school projepts? * To basic 
^skills or other projects? This section attempts to answer these questions. 
Again, budgeted amounts, not actual expenditures, are used for the analysis 0 

100 
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Table '6 . ■'••.« 

Title I Funds Budgeted for Direct Program Services, 
. Indirect Program* Services, and Evaluation for 
Fiscal Years I967-197 1 * 



] . 

{ 

} ■. . 


Direct 
V * Program 
A Services 


Indirect 
Program 
.Services 


Evaluation 


All Funds 


" 1967 • 


\$1,622,595 .. • 


$110,250 


$7»+,598 r 


$1,-807,1+1+3 


1968, 


\ \,l^i,887 


176,7t6 


. 93,533 


. 1,762,196' 


1969 




na 


- NA 

* 


NA 

V 


• 1970 


l\uo^,629 


272,1+1+9 


\ 89,829 


' 1,763,907 


1971 


1,727,891 ■' 




108,056 


2,032,1+80 


1972 


-* .2,103,929 


21+0,231+ 


.10l+,505 


' 2,1+1+8,668 


1973 


2,1+83,858 

* 


' 309,51+7 


97,337-^ 


* 2,890,71+2' 


197»+ 


2,637,980 


303,855 


96,911 ' . 


3,038,71+6 



NA= Not Available 

NB= Only regular school year allocations are included. 

Addendum, reallocation and summer budgets are excludedo 
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Table 7 * " 

Percentage of Title *I Funds Budgeted for Direct Program Services, 
Indirect Program Services, and Evaluation for 
, > • Fiscal Years 1967-197^ 



NA= Not Available 

h 

NB= Only regular school year allocations are included Q 





Direct 


Indirect 








Program 


Program 








Services 


Services 


Evaluation 

0 


Total 








" k 


TOQflt ' *• 


1968 


8 5 


10 - 


5 /. 


jLQO 










1969 


na 


m 


NA 


NA 


1970 


.80 


15 


" . 5 


' 100 , > 


1971 


> 85 


10 - 


5' , 


• 100 


1972 


. .. 86 ■ 


10 




100 


, « 1973 


86 


s n ' 


* 

3 


100 


197^ 


' 87 . . 


10 


, 3 


100 " , 
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• 
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Table 8 gives the amount, in thousands 'of dollars, and the percentage of 
all program funds budgeted for elementary or secondary prograriys. Some budget . 
allocations could not be separated and are labeled elementary/secondary. * 

On the Surface it appears that a great change inf programmatic allocations, 
occurred in 1973. 'In that year 64% of the program budget was allocated , 
for elementary programs and seven percent for combined^ elementary/secondary 
programs. In £he previous year, 1972, 37$ of the budget was allocated for 
elementary programs and hk$> for combined elementary/secondary programs. 
However, this dtffereqce appeals to be largely the result of a change in 
accounting procedures. Prior to 1973, funds used to pay the salaries of 
^ teacher aides and Special Learning and Behavior Problems (SLBP) teacher's 
were fl broken out" in a lump sum and thus it was no€ possible to identify 
how much was spent for elementary or secondary aides and teachers. In «• 
1973, however, this procedure was changed and teachers and aides were 
identified by school. This -resulted in a substantially larger amount &nd 
percentage of Title^I program funds that could be identified as being spent 

& 

for elementary programs 0 

While the greatest percentage increase in elementary program funding 
is probably due to ft this change in accounting procedure, therk is .evidence 
in Table 8 to suggest tlplt more attention has been focused on elementary 
programs in the last few years .than in the early years of Title I. The 
percentage, of * Title I funds allocated for elementary programs increased 
from (M> in 1973 to 69$ in 197^. In tV same period the percentage of 
Title I funds allocated for secondary programs decreased from 29$ to 25%. 
A preliminary review of the 1975 budget shows that^this trend is 
continuingo ' % \ 

It appears that currently two-thirds of- Title I funds oare allocated 
.exclusively for elementary school programs and one-third are allocated i • 
for secondary or combined elementary and secondary program. The trend 
/tovjrard greater emphasis on elementary programs has continued into FY 1975 Q ^ 

Table 9 shows how elementary, secondary and elementary/secondary 
program funds were allocated among five .program categories: non^idehtif ied 
basic skills, reading, math, special education, and other jprograi^s . For 
purposes 1 of this analysis non-identified basic skills were defined as all 
Title I programs involved with remedial reading and ( math basic skills 
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Amount and Percentage bt Title I Program' Funds Budgeted 

for Elementary and Secondary Programs for Fiscal 
<* Years 1967-197 1 * 

(thousands of dollars) 
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Secondary 
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.and 
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1,851 


'69 
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336 
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5 ' 


-12,637 



NA= Not Available 

1 - . 

WB= Only regular school year allocations are included. 

Addendum, reallocation, and «summer budgets are exdludqd, 
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instractidn (e.g. an aide program in which the aide assisted with reading 
and math instruction) . This category, does 4 not include those reading^or r t 
math programs 'that could be specifically identified. The special education , 
category includes various special educatiQn projects and funding for'SLBP 

teachers. ^Qther programs includes art. and music programs, health and 

r 

lunch programs, funding for teacher aides, in some instances, and generally, 
all programs that could not fce placed elsewhere. r ( \ 

•Table j.0 shows that the percentage of the elementary program fixlids 
going to basic skills (reading, matfu and rion-identif ie<| basic stalls) 
rose fronrs*^u^37^ in the early years to^about 90$ in recent years. m On 
the surface, it appears that the percentage of the secondary budget^ for 
basic skills dropped from over in 1967 and 1968 to about 72$ in 1970-7^. 

One reason for the appaf<*nt sharp increase in the percentage^of elementary 
budgets allocated for o basic skills : in the pa^t three yeaxs was the change in- 

accounting procedures previously discussed in. this analysis. 'For the first 

J 

time in the 1973*budget funds used to pay the salaries of teacher aides 
were "broken out" by school rather £han as a lump .suqu- ^nsequent^y, as 
table 9 reveals, the aihount budgeted for non-identified elementary basic 
skills programs increased' sharply^^nd the amount budgeted for combined 
elementary/secondary programs decreased substantially. ; * 

Despite accounting^ciianges, the increas^&^ibphasis on basiq skills 
funding at the elementary level was real. Substantia^ reductions in the 
percentage of Ifunds allocated for "other" programs and special education 
took pi&ce. In 197^» about 90 cents of ea<£h program dollar going to the- 
Title I schools was spent on basic skills. • 1 

The apparent drop in emphasis on basic skills at the secondary level 
is spurious. Since 1971, funds going to "other" secondary programs have ^ 
been allotted to two projects (Lincoln Learning Center ariS Bryant YES) which 
hive a heavy emphasis on the teaching of basic v skills. If the proportion . 
of funds devoted to basic skills could" be broken out of the "other" budget, it 
:is likely that the secondary budget for basic skills would rise to, 8p# - 9<$ v 

While most funds go to non-identified. baSic skills projects it^ may prove 
useful to look at funds devoted' exclusively to reading or mathematics projects. 

Since 1970, as Table io shoys, the percentage of v progranf funds devoted * 
to reading projects in elementary schools ranged from l&f> to 3$#. Math ( 
funds ranged from four percent to 11$. , * 

\ 
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In the secondary' schools, reading founds ranged from one percent, to 
21% Q Funds exclusively for "math were not identified until 197^V wh en 
six -percent was allottted. ~ ° * * 

Ih broad, terms, it appears that*three to four times as much money 
was budgeted exclusively for reading^s^ was budgeted ,fdr matho. The bulk , 
of the funds, however, were budgeted fdr combined reading and- matjh projects. 
* ' ' In summary, this analysis has -shown thkt about 87 cents of each Title I 
dollar was budgeted for 'programs. Over two-thirds of program funds were 
budgeted fox: elementary, sphool programs and about $30$ ,of this money' was 
devoted to basic skilly instruction. 

% The final section of this report discusses fiifaings and- makes * * 



recommendations • 



/ 
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CONCLUSION AND RECOMMENDATIONS , . \ [ 

.This report is the Minneapolis Public Schools Annual Title I Evaluation 
Report to the Minnesota State p Department of Education., , ■ *; 

In 1973 the Minneapolis Public School district was fairly typical I 
df urban centers across "the nation. Student population^cpntinued to '■< & 
decline. ■ Two-*way busing effprts toward desegregation/ and an; administrative 
kec'entralizatidn program, were in progress. ^Long term trends of increasing ' 
minority population concentrations *and lbyr income families continued in" 
the city./" Title" I Target, Area concentrations of poor and minority people 
became even more noticable. One~third of the schools in the city wea^e 
designated as Titjie I schools. About 10,500 -students in these schools were 
eligible for Title I *a&si stance.* xV ( 

Title I educational programs reflected the, national trend .away from 
the eajrly days e^f Title I which included cultural activities, food and* t 
clothing provision.' Emphases on basicf skills continued with further 0 
attempts to servfe those children ~^Lth the greatest needs. 

A 67 person Parent Advisory Com^ttee (pAC) played an important role 
in the development of "Title I \p*ograms,^their operations and their 
evaluation. ,A survey^ of these members shflw$& that participation was good 
and that the* invpivement was generally satr&C ying« td the PAC members . 
PAC members endorsed. the Title I Application. * , • / y « t " ^ 

Needs of Title I students were assessed using a state developed , . 
Needs Assessment form which cpuibined standardized achievement tests and 
teacher judgment. Using this form, 85 percent of the Title I, \ students 
were judged to -be in need of* reading assisstance while 80 percent of Title I 
students were judged to be. in need of math assistance.^ .Typically, * about 
1,000 students at each grade, grades K-9, were eligible foj. Title I " 
assistance*. ^ • v " 

In 1973 -7U, 173.6 staff positions and h$2. full- arid parttime teacher 

i aides were ; funded *by, title I in the Minneapolis Public Schools. Forty-two^ 

v • ... • . . ■ f. 4 

percent of the. staff positions were dccupied by supplementary Reading and 

mathematics teaphers. »- . . J 4 

The evaluation df . the,- Title I Program, ^conducted by s the Research and 

Evaluation Department of the Minneapolis Public Schools, focused on 5 . 

individual project. ^valuation,' progress toward m&j or- program goals, /a 

, ' ~C " - . ,' 101 
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trend analysis of achievement t,est scores from 1965 through 1973, and 
an analysis of project* operations and budget allocations. 
Three of the five major program goals were met:* 
. Title I students in grades l r 6 maintained a ^stance between themselves, 
.and non-Title I sti dents -on reading achievement 'test^scores, as predicted. 

Reading achievement test scores jof Title I students in grades 7-9, 

s 

in public and parochial schools, exceeded their reading achievement goals .< 

Progress on mathematics mastery tests exceeded expectation! 1 in 
grades 7-9o* : . . 

t r Results for, grades 7-9 were clouded by sampling procedures which * , 
-selected "the lowest^scoring students thus Introducing errors of regressions. 

If was predicted that 1973 Title I students would perform better in 
reading achievement' tfian 1972 Title I students.. Strictly ^peaking this 
.goal -was not met but 1973 students did perform as well as 1|972 students. * 
tfhe goal 6 for mathematics computational achievement was not met. 

In grades 1-3, the long- jrange , trends in achievement test scores -since . 
1965 was up throughout the city and in Title I schools. Title I 'students 
maintained the distance between themselves and non-Title I students. No" 
closing nor widening* of the g§,p was noted. I 

Over the same period* of years, the percentage- of low income children 

aa^^inority children in Minneapolis increased substantially o In the 

Title I schools in Minneapolis the increase was much greater than in the 

■ *■ ■» $^v> " ■ * 

rest of the city. One feay question why test scores rose in Minneapolis 

at a -time when the student population on which these toft scores werq, based 

was becoming increasingly poor and increasingly comoosedkof minori t^tudents - 

For a number • of ' reasons, test scores are correlated with economic level and 

race G . One might predict, based on previous experience in other cities, 

that test score^Jfbuld drop in Minneapolis over this period of time G 

This has not b^fen the case. • 

One ntty.ajS.so question why the Title I students liave maintained the 
distance betvfeen themselves and non- Title I students. Since the concentration 
of poor and 4inority students in -Title I schools ^has increased at^a much 
greater ra-tfe than throughout the rest of the city one might jpredict a 
widening of the gap D Why does th^s gap not widen? . > ^ 

It is possible that the traditional relationship between tes^ scores \ 
and minority and low income childreh does not hold D It is. also possible * * 
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.that the Title I program has had an impact and is overcoming these 
traditional relationships. 

Conditions are somewhat clouded by*the<fact that trend lines are 
based jxpon Title I schools and not on individual- Title I students. Also, 
other programs for disadvantaged students have been ia^operation con- 
currently with Title I. } Notably, ESA^ operated ii? several of the Title I 
j\mior high schools in/1973-7^. Specific program ttnpact could not be 
determined. ' I " ' / ^ 

S * Y 

Outside influences, such as educational TV may have played a role 0 
The patterhs of achievement test scores for Ti^Ze I students and non- 
Title I is quite similar. t Similarity of patterns suggest that whatever 
forces are -influential are influential on bqth groups of children, * 

RECOMMENDATIONS 



1. Ful^rre evaluations of trogram impact should use individual Title I 
o ^tudent test data. Desegregation of the schools will make Title I 
sct^jj^L Js^end analysis meaningless 0 ' ; . * ^ 0- . 

2o ^,The„ PAC should play a greater frole in the evaluation process in accord 
with state and federal guidelines. k How PAC's can do this as indi- 
vidual building committees axe developed needs exploration. % 

3. Individual project evaluation should be discontinued. Several projects 
have been evaluated over a period of^ years and results appear to have 
stabilized. These projects include. the Mobile Learning Centers, Bryant 
YES Center, Lincoln NX-earning Center, and English Basic Skills. / Othetf 
projects are now opei^te'd primarily with local funds, e.g.' the Basic 
Skills Centers, Some Title I activities ^annot be defined as ^projects," 
e.g. Auxiliary Personnel. If project evaluations are to be conducted 
they should focus, on activities which have cleanly defined objectives 
and operations related to those objectives. % 

k. The analysis of management OTOce&ses and budget should be continued. 

"* Initial review of Title I management, budget and evaluation has indicated 

that mor^e detailed information Is needed* Implementation of the self- . 

analysis review developed by the U. S. Office of % Education' should be 

helpful. * - * ■■ f 
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5. Q "The relationship of income and race °tb^ achievement test scores should' . 
^ be N studied for Minneapolis students. 'Research f^om gther cities 



V 



indicates that low-income and minority children typically do npt score 
as well as white, middle -income children on standardized achievement? 4 
tests,. We suspect th^t this relationship holds fob Minneapolis 
students' but. do not have specific evidence. If the relationship can ^ 



e shown to exi^ft in Minneapolis than the N argument for Titl§ I impafct 
will be strengthened ince Title. I schools in Minneapolis iiave 'riot \ 
fallen further behind ribn-Title I schools even though the* proportion 
of low-income and minority children has* increase^ in the Title I schools. 

6. 'Continued administrative review of the 'expenditures for secondary school 

✓/ u ' r - *~ 

programs appears desirable. 'For example, the Bryant YES , served- 30* / * 



pupils at $ per pjipil cost of $3,333 • Lincoln Learning Center 

served 60 pwpils at a per pupil coW of -$648. The Bryant CjSC served 
k&3 pupils at a per pupil cost of $277« v These three projects, which 
served about 570 pupils, accounted for over a quarter /million dollars 
in Title I funds. These expenditures must be viewed in light of the 
benefit for the students in these programs. This recommendation is 
made solely on the basis of apparently high expenditures for**<tertain 
1 secondary school programs. 4 
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APPENDIX • A 

SUMMARY OF 1973-74 TITLE I PARENT 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE SURVEY RESULTS 




Appendix A 



Suifraary of 1973-74 Ti.tle rParept 
Advisory Committee Survey Results 



Did you have a clear understanding, of the purpose of the Title I Advisory Committee? 



>gl Yes 



No 



Some Other Answer 



I don'jt understand quite what Is expected of me as a parent or how much input 

~ from parents they vknt 

; | 

Some timed- I feel it IV lust a rubber stamp , ' 

Do you feel that you have a good picture of the Title I programs operating in. 
the school that y6u represent? 



21 Yes 



Some Other Answer 
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I - -Sir, • 

Have not^been Invited in td^see the program iA action A • 

1 knoW what they a^e doing but ha\e not Sfft^J 1 on and observed the programs 

Getting J>elter , . ' Nv 0 . 



What did you particularly like .about the Committee ' s operation this past year 
df anything? \ 



See pther seho.pl 'programs 

Continued participation and interest shown by involved parents which made 
committee operation .workable 1 ' . * 

. Seeing other schools operation, / * * « 

Meeting at different schools and learning their Operation^ • . ^» ' 

Being able to go visit some of the other buildings and seeing their different 
math and reading labs and their different progVams/ 

: v f* 

Seeing the different programs that Title I offered in reading and math 
Visiting programs 

\tery informative and creates closer contact flnd .understanding wittt^th^ school 
We seemed to haVe gotten more involved with operations fl 
Usually quite on time, business conducted quickly 

Visiting other schools at our meetings, to see how they spend their money 
Everyone 1 s involvement 

The explanation of ^each new proposal for the math or reading, etc. ^ 
Good paf ticipation and I felt welcome 

Visiting other schools programs giyes a better Viff^ite (sic) to available help 

Responsiveness to questions when asked - friendliness of representatives and 
federal projects staff > *\ 

The visiting of the different schbols for their programs * 

Learning about the Title I programs th^ different schools have 

Liked the field trips to schools and meeting the teachers and seeing thfe actual 
materials used - liked finding out how £he children were tested - I found some 
of the materials very fascinating » 



Kept to the time of adjournment 
Wasn't Title I •■ * 
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The definite starting and quitting tines of the meetings - definitely a plus \ 
for the committee - like to get involv^i but hate % dragged out meetings * * 

. . Parents getting involved * * 

What did you particularly dislike about the committee's operation J, if anything? 

I felt there weren't enough opinions being expressed about what was happening 
at the schools * %\ ' N ■ 

Sometimes felt lost in statistics - had to figure out /right questions to ask 

All the papers written in language, and terms the untrained person doe sn T 1 1 
understand * 



Decisions \ already made before meeting - however resofyed 
Nothing ■ * 4 . • „ 

When they got off on a tangent that didn't really concern the" Title I 
At times it was hard to understand things that were /going on in legislation 

None - it "was operating to its best of knowledge 
Some long winded participate 

We don't understand enough of the information need 

None ' " 



more education 



What would you say tias been the major accomplishment <^f the committee this 
past year—if any? ,* .fc 

' Better understanding of Title 1^ 

Seeing that all Title I students get full advantage of Title programs' 

. Undecided •« 

A clear shoeing of parent interest in other program in order to asilst 
the children of the area. ^ 

Part C funding for Intermediate reading 

Better understanding of Title I 

Educating parents about Title I programs ^ > 

The explanation of funds and the purpose of the programs 
Better acquaint more parents jof added opportunities for their children 
Making people more aware of the programs 

Giving everyone a clear picture of Title ^and I feel we turned into a 
cooperative friendly group very dedicated to being in on what's being done 
for our children 

Evaluation that have been done - in service 
Undecided 

Ended year with enthusiasm to do. more this year 
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6. What benefit did you, personally, get from serving on the Committee- -if an^? 

• Learned a little about Title I 

A very good picture of our educational system < 
Lots of info didn't have aiiy friends' 

The way some of the money is used in the schools is what I learned 
Learned a lot of things - 

. • The knowledge I was helping, to see that disadvantaged children have another 
, change t<( have extra help N * m y 

Visiting Title I facilities in other schools 

. More insight info the Title I programs in the city / % 

Made one fee 1, that as, a parent, my ^thoughts and wishes w^re important and 
I felt I was helping my child very definitely *by being h£re, anji voting on 
Title issues . ? ' ^ 

i ' \ ' * ' 

Seeing the Title I programs in action ; 

r ' - . V . . . s 

I felt I Vas helping my own kids by knowing more what was going on in their 
school at this time . • ' ■ * 

I learned that many educationally disadvantaged children could be helped 
with the aid of^itle I funds !, ? / ' 

More interesit in our school than before 

Learned about different ideas and math and- reading ^labs and shared them with 
parents, teachers, and aides ,* - 

Pride in my school I represent and also inner-city schools 

I * 

A better understanding of the difficulties the school system has in setting 
up programs , bookkeeping and attempts to predict what contracts will do - 
bringing the understanding to other parents 

t. Makes me a better person in my school and community 

Learning more about the different programs' offered the boys and girls 

Learning too re about the Title I advantages and its different newer programs 

Involvement , with more people from different areas 

What should be done to improve the operation of the Committee this year? 

More talking and suggestions 
It'lp doing fine the way it is 

More educatipn programs ^ 

Work on attendance^* * 1 

More parent involvement from the target schools 

Pretty well satisfied * 

»' 

Get materials to the members or instruction as to how the council should be A 
operating so the representatives can be more effective 
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• Mbre parent tfiS/oivGmestt^^. ' - • 

Visit more schools and, places like the' Basic Skill centers 

Get to know each other - be less dependent on staff for programs - better 
Communication and principals <, . - , 

Are .there some things that should be done 'to help all members participate more 
fully in Committee operations'! v * 



Verbal ro 



11-call ~j small group ^ * 

estions - receiving answers and Information for their own* schools 



. Asking^qy 

Orientation - making parents ,understand 

Yes, I feel perhaps breaking into small groups sometimes wouljd encourage 
some people to voice an' opinion ( «. 1 

Maybe taking part in the discussions " ^ . * 

More education* so we can learn how to ask questions and baric knowledge 

There isn't enough discussion among parents " 

* * -s • *- 

I think some of us are less than frank with our opinioos I don?t know what 

tan be done about it - — s . • s 

. Making the audio part betktet - do have some difficulty hearing in some bldgs 
mostly 807 Broadway * / ^ ' ; 

Well organized 

. - More sub committee with meetings - , , 

To encourage the timid tp speak up so the meetings are not /dominated by the 
same people - , o 

This £an be expected of veteran members and encouraged from new members, 
. howe^r it should not be expected of new members since it takes a year to 
begin to know what's going on 

Which TitleLl programs did you have a chance to visit since September 197*3? 

All saiid this was an effective program except one (the program was not named) . 

The names of the programs and the number of people who attended them were: 

Ascension 1, Basic)skilis 2l Clintori 1, Corcoran 9, Franklin. 6, Harrison 8 f 
Inservice Training 1, LehmSnn Center 2, Madison 1, Phillips 2, Seward 12, 
St. Anne's 1, St. Cyril 1, Summer School 2, Holland 3, Holy Cross 1 . 

Would you' tie able to visit some projects during this school year? 

18 Yes ^ 3 No 5 Not Sure 

v 0 s~ ■ ■ 

If you can visit some projects, which ones would you like to visit? 
Bethune-Motor Skills Development * 

Basic Skills Centers, Reading Resource Center, Math Resource Center^ 
Bryant YES Center, IMC, LLC 
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12. 



13. 



14. 



North Higli, Webatef, Easy Sicje Paste .Skills 
Need to know what'* available and ^new 
Lincoln Learning Center 
Webster, East Side BasJ^c Ski-Hs p . 



Lehmann Center 



\ 



About how many Committee meetings were you able to attend? 
19' All, or nearly all, of tjiem 
3 More than half , 
3 \juat*a few. 



Only one or two 



:le\ 



Do you have any other coditfnts of suggestions about the Committee or Tit! 
Programs? \ 

More parent involvement 

Not yet 

Please continue to listen to parents' ideas 

£eep up the good work". I know my children are benefiting frdohytheir 
participation in th^ Title I program. 

None ' 
More education programs 

felt is 4 terrific program. I enjoy its meetings, committee members, etc. 

I'm pleased with them (meetings) and their results, I feel parents should 
be informed their children are Title I and how they ar« being helped 



No 

More education programs * 

Are you a regular p^r alternate committee member? 
1. ' 21 Regular 2. 5 Alternate 
(ose marked ex-officer and one marked both) 
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Appendix B 



DEPARTMENTAL 
CORRESPONDENCE 



Minneapolis Public Schools^ 
V Minneapolis, MN 55413 



To. 



Larry Moon 



p ff ^ March lU» 197*1 



Erom- 



R. W. Faunce 



Subjec t "Evaluation Plans for Title 1,^1973-7^ 



This memo* outlines our evaluation plans for Title I for the 1973 -7U school 
year. Procedures for collecting the information required by the State Depart-* 
ment of Education, as outlined^in Title I ^ ESEA^ Regulations and Guidelines 
1973-7!*, ai% described. The Operational Guidelines, attached, gives detailed 
inf or nation- on when information* is to be collected, person' responsible for 
the collection of this information, and the sources of infornj^tion. Minor . 
variations' from the Guidelines, as negotiated Mjtth Mr. Bezanson, *re noted 
in the comments secti oh. ' 

We feel that adherence to these guidelines will enable us td meet the > 
October 15th deadline for the Annual Report to the State. j 

Here are the major components of our evaluation^plan: 
1. We will be able to provide, essentially, the information outlined in the 
regulations and guidelines on pages U9^ through 51. This information 
includes Objectives, participants, personnel, proeedures, measuring 
devices, conclusions knd recommendations, "budget iind parent involve- 
ment. Since much of this information is of an administrative nature, 



2. 



3. 



ERIC 



such as location of equipment, it is obvious that we will have to work 
cooperatively in many areas in developing this final report. 

We view the state requirements as a minimum kind of evaluation. • 
In the nain, these minimum requirements fulfill the demands o£ the ,slAt# 
and federal government. However, much more needs to be done if the \ 
evaluation is to provide a better picture of the Title I -impact- for 
state and local officials. Accordingly, we plan the following additional 
approaches to evaluation. v n 

The achievement trend analysis, since 1965, as reported in our 1972-73 
report would be continued and strengthened. A comparison will be made 
of achievement test scores in Title I schools, in non-Title I schools, 

4 

and the schools which have been in-and-out of Title I over the years. 
Analysis of achievement test scores \n each individual Title I building 
will be performed. Jhis analysis is in keeping with Dr. D?vis' interest 4 
in identifying outstanding Title I schools. t 
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* * 
\. The budget trend analysis since 1965 will be performed. This/analysis 

V '.^ , will Enable us to know whether or. not there Ijas been a substantial 
change in the proportion of funds allbcated' for the various projects 
(Reading, 'math, etc.) and for elementary or secondary schgpls. We 
shall also compare expenditures for prin^ry $nd intermediate grades 

«o ' . whenever possible. > . 

5. A fourth year analysis of the T^tle I Reading Program achievement datA 
will b<e performed, following up on the three year sibling control t |L 
study conducted by the Educational Testing ServiQe*. We shall also 

-'try 'to provide a descriptive picture of the current reading programs t 
in eafch of the Areas. w a " r - £ 

6. A number of individual project evaluations willte performed focussing 
* * on progress towards specific objectives. Tentatively,, theae evaluations 

have been identified as: \, 
v 1. Intermediate Reading Project 

2. The Elementary Mathematics Project „ 
. 3 # Baaic Mathematics Skills Development / 
^ U. Mobile Learning Centers * ,1 fr 

5. English Basic Skills ' V 

■ / ' • ' ' * * 

6. Lincoln Learning Center 

7. Bryant YES ^ / 

8. Bryant CEC 

Oui* emphasis in these evaluations will be on hard evaluation data; 
we shall not provide the; in-depth descriptive material previously provided ' 
-in the Project TJireeto^sJ reports . 

7. We shall continue oujp analysis of affective measures in Title I schools. 
A report on student attitudes in Title I Secondary schools will be 
completed in time for ^^he annual report. We shall igjikLe some exploration 
into measures to b^i&ed with elementary school Title I children/ 

8. Some exploration must be made to prepare us for the impact of desegregation 
in September 197U and the effects it might have on Title I schools and 
programs. Without time devoted to this planning it is hard to see how 
a meaningful evaluation design for Title I can be developed for next 
year. 
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,9- A process evaluation of Title I - C fund* expeditures will be conducted,. 

In view' of this heavy evaluation schedule, I recommend that yo\i 
* ,r ask the state to not require that we use the 'Needs^ssessment^in^trument 
as an evaluation %ooV. I think that approach is unprofitable and wou^d 
. onl^r detract fronfother more meaningful evaluations outlined -irt this-^ 
- planv ' " ■ ' 

RWFrdm • . . V— ' - *\ 

Enc: ■'•„•■. * - 
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